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Features    of  Commencement 

The  coming  commencement,  June  16,  marks  the  close  of  the  fifty- 
seventh  year  in  the  history  of  the  college.  An  excellent  commence- 
ment program  has  been  provided  to  afford  a  fitting  close  to  a  good 
year.  Prominent  out-of-town  speakers,  so  far  as  can  be  announced 
at  present,  are  Bishop  Henry  W.  Warren,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  of  Denver; 
Bishop  Edwin  H.  Hughes,  D.  D.,  of  San  Francisco;  Honorable  Leslie 
M.  Shaw,  LL.  D.,  class  of  1874,  Ex-Secretary  of  the  United  States 
Treasury,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Mr.  M.  J.  Tobin,  class  of  '88,  Attorney 
of  Vinton,  Iowa. 

The  general  program  begins  Saturday,  June  11,  with  the  recital  of 
the  School  of  Oratory  in  the  evening.  On  Sunday  morning  the  pro- 
cession, in  cap  and  gown,  of  trustees,  faculty  and  seniors,  will  pro- 
ceed to  the  large  auditorium,  where  the  Baccalaureate  sermon  will  be 
preached  by  Bishop  Warren.  The  early  evening  meeting  will  take 
the  form  of  a  vesper  service.  On  Monday  or  Tuesday  evening  will 
occur  tne  Senior  Pilgrimage  with  its  processions,  its  gay  display  of 
class  colors  and  yells,  and  its  clever  poems  and  speeches  delivered 
by  the  seniors  from  the  steps  of  buildings  and  at  other  places  of 
special  import  in  their  college  career.  On  Monday  evening  the  an- 
nual concert  of  the  Conservatory  of  Music  will  occur.  On  Tuesday 
occurs  the  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees,  the  graduating  exercises 
of  the  academy,  and  in  the  evening  the  annual  college  lecture  by 
Bishop  Edwin  H.  Hughes.  The  exhibition  in  the  art  studios  will  be 
open  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday. 

Wednesday,  the  day  of  reunions,  begins  with  class  breakfasts, 
on  the  campus  mostly;  from  9:50  to  12,  reunions  of  the  literary  soci- 
eties; then  class  dinners.  At  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  will  be 
the  public  class  exercises,  with  speakers  from  the  classes  holding 
reunions;  namely,  '60,  '70,  '80,  '90,  1900,  and  probably  1905,  1907 
and  1909.  The  annual  alumni  business  meeting  will  follow  the  two 
o'clock  program;  at  four  o'clock  comes  the  general  reunion  in  the 
form  of  the  alumni  dinner  in  the  new  gymnasium,  and  at  eight  in 
the  evening  the  alumni  address,  by  Mr.  M.  J.  Tobin,  class  of  '88, 
of    Vinton. 

The  program  of  Thursday,  June  16,  Commencement  Day,  will  be- 
gin with  the  gowned  procession  from  the  fountain  around  the  campus 
walks  to  amphitheater.  The  morning  program  will  consist  of  ora- 
tions by  members  of  the  graduating  class  chosen  on  the  ground  of 
their  scholastic  record  mainly.  In  the  afternoon  the  procession  will 
be  repeated,  and  the  commencement  address  will  be  delivered  by  the 
Honorable  Leslie  M.  Shaw,  Ex-Secretary  of  the  United  States  Treasury. 


The   address    will    be    followed    by    the    conferring   of    degrees.      The 
president's  reception   at  night  will  end  the   commencement  program. 

Class  Reunions  at  Commencement 
The  BULLETIN  is  commissioned  to  keep  the  alumni  informed  of 
the  class  reunions,  which  have  now  become  a  regular  feature  of 
commencement  week.  The  classes  which  have  the  right  of  way  this 
year  are  '60,  '70,  '80,  '90,  1900,  1905,  1907  and  1909.  Unusually  active 
preparations  have  been  in  progress  in  some  of  the  classes,  and  judging 
from  the  growing  interest  in  these  reunions,  they  are  likely  to  be 
better  attended  this  year  than  ever.  The  festivities  include  house- 
parties,  luncheons,  dinners,  sunrise  breakfasts  out  of  doors,  campus 
rallies,  experience  meetings  and  whatever  else  the  ingenious  class 
officers  may  devise. 

Besides  the  arrangements  that  may  be  made  by  the  individual 
classes  the  commencement  program  reserves  Wednesday  afternoon, 
June  15,  for  a  public  meeting  of  the  classes  holding  reunions,  when 
each  of  the  classes  will  be  represented  on  the  program.  In  the 
morning  of  this  same  day  occur  the  reunions  of  the  literary  societies, 
and  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  alumni  banquet  in  the  new 
gymnasium,  and  in  the  evening  the  annual  alumni  oration — thus  making 
a  full  day  for  reviving  memories  and  re-living  the  old  days.  Whoever 
is  in  search  of  a  Castalian  fountain  for  the  renewing  of  his  youth, 
or  for  an  "Elixir  of  Life,"  is  more  likely  to  find  it  at  the  reunion 
of  his  class  than  anywhere  else. 

Contests,   Interstate  and   Intercollegiate,  1910 

Cornell  College  upheld  her  record  this  year  in  intercollegiate 
debate  and  did  more  in  oratorical  contest.  The  oration  of  Mr.  Henry 
F.  Coleman,  on  "The  Philosophy  of  the  Race  Problem,"  which  won 
first  place  at  the  state  contest,  won  second  place  at  the  interstate 
held  at  Omaha,  May  20.  The  states  contesting  were  from  as  far  east 
as  Indiana,  which  state  took  the  first  place. 

In  the  intercollegiate  debate  between  Cornell  College  and  Baker 
University  at  Baldwin,  Kansas,  on  the  question:  "Resolved,  that 
Congress  Should  Establish  a  Central  Bank,"  Messrs.  A.  L.  Olson,  C. 
M.  Strauman,  and  L.  R.  Putnam  upheld  the  affirmative  for  Cornell 
and  won  the  decision. 

Record  in  Intercollegiate  Debate  and  Oratory 
The  material  for  the  following  interesting  story  of  the  record  of 
Cornell  College  in  intercollegiate  debate  and  oratory  has  been  care- 
fully collected  by  Professor  John  Barnes,  Director  of  the  School  of 
Oratory.  As  Cornell  was  one  of  the  first  colleges  to  be  organized 
in  the  State,  so  she  has  been  in  the  van  in  organizing  departments 
and  in  Inaugurating  activities  which  characterize  an  energetic  college 
life.  She  was  probably  the  first  to  organize  courses  designed  primarily 
for  teachers,  was  tin  first  college  west  of  the  Mississippi  to  organize 
a  May  music  festival ;  was  among  the  first  to  offer  work  in  music,  art, 
and  public  speaking;  was  a  charter  member  of  the  Iowa  Intercollegiate 


Oratorial  Association  in  1874;  and  was  in  the  lead  in  inaugurating 
intercollegiate  debate. 

Cornell's  interest  and  skill  in  debate  may  be  attributed  partly  to 
the  fact  that  the  first  literary  society  organized  in  1853  or  '54  was 
largely  a  debating  society,  and  that  the  literary  societies  have  main- 
tained their  vigor  from  the  first  as  the  pre-eminent  student  organiza- 
tions. The  success  in  organized  intercollegiate  debate,  dating  from 
1897,  has  been  largely  due  to  a  system  of  contest  debating  between 
the  literary  societies,  which  was  inaugurated  in  1896-'97  and  has  con- 
tinued with  unabated  interest  since  that  time. 

In  her  fourteen  years  of  intercollegiate  debating  Cornell  college 
has  entered  fifteen  contests  and  been  victorious  in  twelve.  The  in- 
stitutions with  which  she  has  debated  are  Grinnell  college,  in  Iowa, 
Carleton  college,  in  Minnesota,  DePauw  university,  in  Indiana,  and 
Baker  university,  in  Kansas.  With  Grinnell  there  were  eight  contests 
and  seven  victories;  with  Carleton,  four  contests  and  two  victories; 
with  DePauw,  two  contests  and  two  victories;  and  in  1910,  with 
Baker,  one  debate  and  one  victory.  Two  intercollegiate  debates  are 
contemplated  for  next  year.  It  is  apropos  in  this  connection  to  record 
that  on  challenge  from  one  of  the  young  women's  literary  societies 
of  the  State  University  of  Iowa,  a  Cornell  college  women's  literary 
society  entered  a  debate  contest  and  came  off  victorious  over  the 
university  society.  The  intercollegiate  debating  record  may  be  graph- 
ically shown  as  follows: 

Cornell  Colleg-e  Intercolleg-iate  Debating-  Record 


Vic- 
tories 

De- 
feats 

Institutions 

Years 

7 

1 

Grinnell  College 

1897-1900;  1903-1905, 1908 

2 

2 

Carleton  College 

1901, 1902;  1906, 1907 

2 

0 

DePauw  University 

1905, 1909 

1 

0 

Baker  University 

1910 

12 

3 

The  record  in  the  intercollegiate  oratorical  contest  stands  as 
follows:  Since  the  organization  of  the  Iowa  Intercollegiate  Oratorical 
Association  in  1874,  with  a  membership  of  nine  colleges,  there  have 
been  thirty-seven  contests,  in  all  of  which  Cornell  college  has  had 
representation  with  the  exception  of  six.  In  seventeen,  more  than 
half,  of  the  contests  engaged  in,  Cornell  has  record  of  first,  second 
or  third  place.  She  ranked  as  low  as  third  in  only  four  of  the 
seventeen  contests;  six  times  her  rank  was  second;  and  she  took 
first  place  seven  times.  How  this  record  stands  in  comparison  with 
the  records  of  other  colleges  it  is  not  possible  to  state,  but  upon  the 
basis  of  such  statistics  as  are  obtainable  it  may  be  considered  doubtful 
whether  a  better  record  can  be  shown  by  any  of  the  fourteen  to 
eighteen  institutions  which  have  constituted  the  membership  of  the 
Associations  since  1892. 


Cornell    College    and    Iowa    Teachers 

It  is  not  generally  known  perhaps  that  Cornell  College  has  the 
distinction  of  being  one  of  the  first  colleges  in  the  country  to  recog- 
nize the  need  and  to  offer  courses  in  the  science  of  teaching.  Only 
in  comparatively  recent  years  have  colleges  and  universities  estab- 
lished and  liberally  equipped  departments  of  education,  the  name 
under  which  at  present  are  grouped  the  courses  designed  especially 
for  the  training  of  teachers.  As  early  as  1870  courses  of  lectures 
for  prospective  teachers  were  offered  in  Cornell  College  by  Professor 
H.  H.  Freer,  and  the  work  early  developed  into  well  defined  courses 
in  pedagogy.  What  seemed  once  in  the  eyes  of  some  to  be  an  undue 
recognition  of  such  work  in  the  college  is  now  seen  only  to  have 
been  a  wise  anticipation  of  present  day  estimates.  The  fact  that 
Cornell  College  was  so  early  in  the  field  has  contributed  greatly  to 
her  advantage.  The  present  well  equipped  departments  of  Education 
and  Psychology  have  thus  a  background  of  experience  which  adds 
greatly  to  their  effectiveness.  Cornell  men  and  women  have  a  long 
record  of  success  in  teaching  and  school  administration  and  the 
demand  upon  the  college  for  teachers  is  now  greater  than  it  can 
supply,  even  though  more  than  half  the  graduates  of  each  class 
enter  upon   that  work  for  a   shorter   or  longer  time. 

In  this  connection  a  paragraph  from  an  article  by  President 
Homer  H.  Seerley,  of  the  Normal  College  of  Cedar  Falls,  in  a  recent 
number  of  "The  Iowa  Normal  Monthly,"  on  the  Training  of  teachers 
in  Iowa,  is  deserving  of  special  notice.  It  is  as  follows:  "Special 
interest  in  this  direction  (the  training  of  teachers)  prevailed  for 
many  years  at  Cornell  College  under  the  special  leadership  of  Pro- 
fessor Hamline  H.  Freer,  who  did  also  as  great  a  work  in  conducting 
teachers'  institutes  in  many  parts  of  the  state.  Professor  Freer 
was  a  distinguished  student  of  public  education  in  the  elementary 
and  secondary  lines,  and  was  always  sane  in  his  methods  and 
scholarly  in  his  tendencies,  so  that  his  connection  with  teacher 
education  is  probably  unexcelled  in  Iowa  educational  history,  and  no 
tribute  that  can  be  paid  could  do  justice  to  his  faithful  endeavors." 

It  was  natural,  of  course,  that  Cornell  College  should  be  on  the 
first  list  of  Iowa  colleges  whose  graduates  are  entitled  to  a  five-year 
state  teachers'  certificate  without  examination. 

The  Music  Festival 
Is  the  May  music  festival  the  greatest  event  of  the  year  at  Cor- 
nell College?  A  three-day,  five-program  feast  of  the  highest  type, 
such  as  has  just  occurred  for  the  twelfth  time,  is  certainly  an  extraor- 
dinary occasion.  It  comes  at  a  time  when  Spring  has  arrayed  the 
beautiful  hill  and  landscape  in  their  freshest  green,  and  when  the 
flowers  and  birds  are  making  the  hillsides  and  groves  fragrant  and 
merry  again.  Nature  is  at  her  best  and  lends  her  inspiration  to  the 
lovers  of  music  who  gather  here  from  far  and  near,  as  pilgrims  to 
a  shrine  An  appreciative  audience  to  the  number  of  a  thousand  or 
more  fills  the  auditorium,  enjoys  the  feast  and  then  pours  itself  out 
upon   the   broad   concrete   walks   and   upon   the   greensward,   lingering 


in  groups  at  the  close  of  the  afternoon  programs,  reluctant  to  leave 
the   campus. 

In  the  twelfth  annual  festival  just  passed,  twelve  soloists  were 
employed  in  addition  to  the  Cornell  Oratorio  Society  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  voices,  and  the  Theodore  Thomas  Orchestra  of  Chi- 
cago. This  great  orchestra,  which  has  taken  part  in  the  festival 
for  several  years,  had  but  one  other  Iowa  date  in  this  spring's  six 
weeks'  tour,  which  included  the  greater  cities  and  music  centers  as 
far  south  as  Memphis,  Tennessee,  and  as  far  east  as  Buffalo,  New 
York.  The  great  compositions  rendered  by  the  Oratorio  Society,  the 
soloists  and  the  orchestra  together,  were  Franck's  "Beatitudes,"  and 
Grieg's  "Olaf  Trygvasson." 

Two     Deaths 

Two  deaths,  which  recently  spread  unusual  sorrow  throughout 
college  and  alumni,  were  those  of  Mr.  D.  C.  Main,  class  of  '84,  whose 
burial  occurred  at  his  home  in  Wayne,  Nebraska,  April  7;  and  of 
Mr.  Royal  J.  Smalley,  class  of  1905,  who  died  at  Trenton,  New  Jersey, 
April  21. 

Mr.  Main  was  a  rare  man  when  he  was  in  college  and  was 
one  of  those  successful  and  staunch  men  in  business  and  in  the 
service  of  society  generally  that  the  world  can  illy  spare.  For 
many  years,  though  he  lived  in  another  state,  he  rendered  valuable 
service  to  his  alma  mater  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
His  philanthropy  of  time  and  means  was  in  keeping  with  the  noble 
breadth  of  his  manhood. 

Mr.  Smally,  a  man  of  exceptional  college  record  and  of  unusual 
promise,  was  stricken  in  the  midst  of  a  broad  and  thorough  prepara- 
tion for  his  life's  work.  For  the  high  quality  of  his  work  and  char- 
acter in  the  theological  seminary  of  Princeton  University,  he  was 
awarded  a  fellowship  for  study  in  a  German  university.  Almost  as 
in  irony,  the  fate  of  death  took  him  in  the  very  month  in  which  he 
had  planned  to  sail.  The  suffering  of  such  a  loss  is  a  sore  affliction 
to  society. 

After  the  High  School*  the  College. 

The  vastness  of  the  provision  made  for  the  education  of  the 
youth  throughout  the  civilized  world  is  almost  beyond  comprehension. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  provision  made  in  our  country,  where 
scarcely  anything  else  commands  so  great  an  expenditure  of  time, 
money  and  energy.  No  country  has  shown  greater  faith  in  education 
or  more  enthusiasm  for  it  than  our  own;  and  this  it  does  on  principle, 
for  the  life  of  a  democracy,  more  than  of  any  other  form  of  gov- 
ernment, depends  upon  the  enlightenment  of  its  citizens.  Nearly  nine- 
teen millions,  or  one-fifth  of  our  entire  population  was  in  the  schools, 
colleges  and  universities  last  year,  according  to  the  report  of  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education.  The  great  majority  of 
these  were  of  course  in  the  common  and  secondary  schools.  The 
attendance  in  the  colleges  and  universities  was  considerably  lower 
than  that  in  the   high  school.     Many  feel   that  they   cannot  proceed 


further,  but  the  wise  student  will  not  be  satisfied  to  stop  at  the  end 
of  the  high  school  course.  Much  greater  things  are  in  store  for  him 
if  he  faithfully  preserves  through  the  college.  This  statement  has 
often  been  fully  verified. 

Young  men  and  young  women,  many  of  whom  have  to  earn  their 
own  way,  are  realizing  the  value  of  college  training  more  and  more, 
and  the  enrollment  in  the  colleges  last  year  was  thirteen  hundred 
above  that  of  the  previous  year,  and  that  year  showed  a  similar  in- 
crease over  the  year  preceding.  The  premium  is  everywhere  being 
put  upon  college-bred  men  and  women.  Just  recently,  for  example, 
the  Chicago  Board  of  Education^  enacted  a  rule  that  no  one  shall  be 
considered  a  candidate  for  the  principal  ship  of  a  Chicago  school  who 
does  not  possess  a  degree  from  a  college  ofi  good  standing.  Not  only 
school  boards,  but  business  concerns  give  preference  to  the  college 
man.  Opportunities  for  success  in  life  have  never  been  greater  and 
the  best  of  them  come  to  the  college  man  and  the  college  woman. 

Iowa  has  many  colleges.  Among  the  oldest  and  best  is  Cornell 
College,  with  its  fifty-seven  years  of  enviable  history,  an  alumni  of 
some  fourteen  hundred,  a  present-year  enrollment  of  seven  hundred 
and  forty-one,  a  faculty  of  forty,  good  equipment  and  excellent  environ- 
ment. The  college  will  gladly  send  catalogues  and  other  literature 
setting  forth  the  advantages  it  offers. 

Dr.  Samuel  G.  Smith,  class  of  1872,  Professor  of  Sociology  and 
Anthropology  in  the  University  of  Minnesota,  is  the  author  of  a  book 
recently  published  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  on  "Religion  in  the 
Making;  A  Study  in  Biblical  Sociology."  The  book  is  receiving  much 
favorable   comment   from   the   critics. 

Dr.  Harlan  Updegraff,  '94,  now  Assistant  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education  at  Washington,  D.  C,  is  the  author  of  the 
recently  issued  "Report  on  Education  in  Alaska,"  of  which  he  was 
chief  of  division  until  recently. 

At  the  Spring  district  meeting  of  Eipworth  League,  held  at  Mount 
Vernon,  the  alumni,  faculty  and  students  of  the  college  who  were 
on  the  program  and  took  part  in  the  discussions  were  very  largely 
in  the  majority.  The  convention  was  well  attended  and  inspiring. 
Dr.  C.  T.  Brown,  '92,  of  Cedar  Rapids,  was  elected  president  for  the 
next  year.  Mt.  Vernon  has  been  the  seat  of  several  gatherings  this 
year  and  the  college  has  welcomed  them  and  profited  by  them. 

Professor  Charles  R.  Keyes  is  the  author  of  an  article  in  an 
April  number  of  "The  New  York  Independent,"  on  "A  Family  of 
Horned  Owls." 

Judge  Charles  A.  Pollock,  class  of  1878,  of  Fargo,  North  Dakota, 
is  being  urged  as  Republican  nominee  for  governor  of  his  state,  the 
expectation  being  expressed  that  in  him  the  party  would  be  united 
and   the   campaign   successful. 

Mr.  Carl  Rasch,  class  of  '89,  Assistant  United  States  Attorney, 
District  of  Montana,  Helena,  Montana,  has  been  appointed  to  be 
District  Judge. 

Professor  H.  M.  Kelly  has  engaged  to  serve  on  the  University  of 
Illinois  staff  of  Instructors  at  the  University  Biological  Station  at 
Havana,  Illinois,   during  the   summer  session. 

Ex-President  William  P.  King  was  last  heard  from  In  his  voyage 
around  the  world  a1  Ceylon,  where  he  was  in  excellent  health  and 
spirits  and  had  met  many  friends  in  various  places — more  perhaps 
than  any  member  of  the  company.  Cornell  and  her  ex-presiden1  are 
known  the  wgrld  around. 
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FOR  GREATER  CORNELL. 

As  has  been  announced  through  the  general  press,  the  Rocke- 
feller General  Education  Board  of  New  York  City  has  made  a  con- 
ditional gift  to  the  college  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The 
Board  of  Trustees  has  accepted  the  offer  with  its  terms  and  a  most 
vigorous  campaign  is  being  inaugurated  to  raise  five  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  as  soon  as  possible. 

During  such  a  campaign  nothing  is  more  necessary  than  an 
enthusiastic  loyalty  on  the  part  of  every  alumnus  and  friend  of  the 
college,  and  fortunately  this  kind  of  loyalty  is  a  peculiar  character- 
istic of  Cornellians.  A  campaign  for  a  somewhat  similar  amount 
some  eight  or  ten  years  ago  resulted  successfully,  and  the  prosperity 
of  the  country  has  been  increasingly  great  since  then.  This  very 
prosperity  with  its  attendant  increase  of  demand  for  the  best  equip- 
ment both  by  the  patronizing  public  and  by  the  advanced  methods 
and  newer  appliances  in  college  work  put  an  ever  increasing  burden 
upon  the   private    and   denominational   institutions. 

These  institutions  have  a  permanent  place  and  mission.  They 
were  the  first  to  be  organized  under  the  moral  and  religious  zeal 
of  our  Puritan  and  Pilgrim  fathers.  They  have  been  the  pioneer 
colleges  of  the  middle  west.  Among  these  latter  Cornell  College 
was  one  of  the  first  in  the  state,  and  its  service  in  building  up  the 
social  structure,  its  wonderful  development  and  present  high  stand- 
ing gives  the  present  campaign  the  character  of  a  state-wide  enter- 
prise. This  is  clearly  the  most  important  undertaking  upon  which 
the  college  h*s  ever  entered.  The  crisis  is  plainly  apparent.  Suc- 
cess means  a  greater  Cornell  commensurate  in  her  resources  with 
her  natural  competitors.  Failure  means  a  crippling  from  which  re- 
covery would  seem  to  be  impossible.  This  is  no  exaggeration,  and 
the  Bulletin  wishes  to  lay  it  upon  the  mind  and  conscience  of  every 
friend  of  the  college  that  the  crisis  is  a  serious  one  and  that  the 
success  of  the  campaign  and  the  realizing  of  the  "Greater  Cornell" 
will  depend  upon  hearty  co-operation  of  all  who  are  concerned  for 
the  welfare   of  the  college. 

COMMENCEMENT  191Q. 

The  commencement  of  1910,  June  11-16,  was  popularly  pronounced 
one  of  the  best  the  college  has  ever  had.  The  chill  days  ended  just 
in  time  to  make  way  for  ideal  commencement  weather.  The  year 
had  been  a,  successful  and  prosperous  one  in  the  work  of  the  class 
room,  in  general  deportment,  in  intercollegiate  victories  in  debate, 
oratory  and  athletics,  in  the  conditional  gift  of  $100,000  by  the  Gen- 


eral  Education  Board  of  New  York  City  and  in  the  music  festival  in 
May  which  stimulated  a  taste  for  the  best  things  in  June. 

The  presence  of  three  bishops,  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  and  the  ex-secretary  of  the  United  States  Treasury  con- 
tribued  greatly  to  the  success  of  the  week.  Bishop  Henry  W.  War- 
ren of  Denver  preached  the  baccalaureate  sermon  from  the  text, 
"Let  the  dry  land  appear,"  and*  delivered  a  well  phrased  address 
on  music  at  the  vesper  service.  Bishop  Edward  H.  Hughes  of  San 
Francisco  delivered  the  annual  college  lecture  on  Tuesday  evening 
on  "The  Relation  of  Culture  to  Power."  Bishop  Wilson  S.  Lewis, 
an  alumnus,  and  Dr.  Thomas  Nicholson,  formerly  professor  of  Bibli- 
cal Literature,  were  unexpected  visitors,  the f  bishop  giving  an  ad- 
dress at  chapel,  and  Dr.  Nicholson  taking  part  in  the  commence- 
ment day  program.  Hon.  Leslie  M.  Shaw,  class  of  1874,  ex-governor, 
and  ex-secretary  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury,  delivered  the  commencement 
day  address,  in  which  he  emphasized  especially  that  success  depends 
upon  adaptation  to  one's  work,  upon  his  industry  and  upon  the 
amount  of  service  which  he  renders  to  his  fellowmen — a  favorite 
sentiment  of  the  week,  which  was  also  expressed  by  Mr.  Roosevelt 
at  the  Harvard   dinner. 

The  closing  exercises  of  the  School  of  Oratory,  of  the  conserva- 
tory of  Music,  and  of  the  Academy  when  Rev.  M.  J.  Locke,  '93,  gave 
an  excellent  address,  and  the  exhibition  of  the  Art  School  were  all 
of  unusual  excellence.  The  Senior  Pilgrimage  introduced  a  bright 
innovation  in  the  form  of  a  night  celebration,  with  a  string  of  lights 
sweeping  from  the  flagstaff  of  the  auditorium  tower  east  and  west 
to  the  ground,  a  lantern  procession  of  all  classes,  with  songs,  to 
an  illuminated  dell  in  the  south  slope  of  the  campus,  where  the 
class  poem,  valedictory  and  other  exercises  were  given  of  a  class 
unusually  reluctant  to  say  good  bye  to  campus  and  halls. 

The  large  attendance  of  alumni  contributed  much  to  the  week's 
success  and  indicates  a  decidedly  growing  interest  in  the  class  re- 
unions which  have  become  an  established  feature  for  Wednesday. 
Class  picnic  breakfasts  on  the  campus,  literary  society  reunions, 
class  dinners,  public  reunion  exercises  presided  over  by  Nicholas 
Van  Sant,  '70,  the  alumni  dinner  and  the  alumni  oration  by  Hon.  M. 
J.  Tobin  of  Vinton  on  "The  Constitution  and  its  Builders,"  made  up 
the  program  of  alumni  day.  Of  the  surviving  members  of  the  class 
of  1870,  one-half  were  present  and   what  a  fine   time   they  had. 

The  music  of  the  week  is  worthy  of  special  mention.  The  Ora- 
torio Society  furnished  most  of  the  music  for  Sunday  morning  and 
at  the  vesper  service  which  was  mainly  of  song.  The  orchestra 
furnished    the   music  for  commencement  day. 

The  number  of  diplomas  and  certificates  issued  in  all  depart- 
ments of  both  college  and  academy  aggregated  about  140.  Of  the  78 
degrees  conferred,  70  were  bachelors',  0  wore  masters1  and  2  were 
doctors'  degrees.  The  honorary  degrees  were  Doctor  of  Divinity 
upon  Rev,  H.  R.  DeBra,  president  Of  Missouri  Wesleyan  College,  and 
Doctor  of  Music  upon  Charles  W.  Morrison,  director  of  the  Oberlin 
Conservatory  of  Music. 


THE  FABLE  OF  THE  TWO  COLTS. 

The  following  fable  of  the  two  colts,  by  Pestalozzi,  though  ad- 
dressed to  parents,  contains  a  lesson  no  less  vital  to  the  young  man 
or  young  woman  who  may  be  hesitating  about  continuing  his  or  her 
educational  training.     The  fable  is  as  follows: 

"Two  colts  as  like  as  two  eggs  fell  into  different  hands.  One 
was  bought  by  a  peasant  whose  only  thought  was  to  harness  it  to 
his  plow  as  soon  as  possible;  this  one  turned  out  a  bad  horse.  The 
other  fell  to  the  lot  of  a  man  who  by  looking  after  it  well  and  train- 
ing it  carefully  made  a  noble  steed  of  it,  strong  and  mettlesome. 
Fathers  and  mothers,  if  your  children's  faculties  are  not  carefully 
trained  and  directed  aright,  they  will  become  not  only  useless  but 
hurtful;    and  the  greater  the  faculties   the  greater  the  danger." 

This  table  contains  in  it  the  doctrine  of  education  which  built 
our  innumerable  schools  and  colleges — the  doctrine  that  sustained 
intellectual  training  makes  a  great  difference.  This  difference  is 
most  apparent  in  the  numerous  instances  in  which  the  boy  who 
went  to  college,  though  less  brilliant,  far  outran  in  the  race  for 
success  in  life  the  boy  who  staid  at  home  and  cut  short  his  educa- 
tion with  the  high  school  commencement.  "A  second  class  mind, 
well  cultivated,"  says  Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke,  "will  yield  a  great  deal 
more  than  a  first  class  mind  left  fallow." 

In  order  to  obtain  the  best  and  most  abiding  results  from  this 
intellectual  training  the  student  who  enters  college  must  avoid  tak- 
ing the  easiest,  most  popular  and  shortest  way  to  his  degree,  as  if 
that  alone  were  worth  everything.  "The  chief  object  of  a  university 
is  study,"  says  President  Lowell  of  Harvard;  and  a  student  in  col- 
lege must  above  all  acquire  intellectual  bone,  muscle  and   sinew. 

ADVANTAGES  AND  ATTRACTIONS  AT  CORNELL  COLLEGE. 

Some  of  the  considerations  which  commend  Cornell  College  to 
prospective  students  are  as  follows:  It  lays  especial  stress  upon 
scholarship  and  character — quality  rather  than  quantity;  it  has 
developed  a  distinctive  spirit  and  a  social  life  most  agreeable  and 
helpful;  it  has  a  faculty  of  devoted  and  able  teachers  trained  in 
the  great  universities  of  this  country  and  of  Europe;  it  has  a  campus 
of  60  acres  renowned  for  its  natural  beauty;  its  eight  buildings  in- 
clude a  finely  appointed  home  for  young  women,  a  fine  new  gym- 
nasium, and  a  new  fire-proof  library  building  containing  over  33,000 
volumes;  its  well  equipped  departments,  including  five  laboratories 
of  science,  are  constantly  expanding;  its  location  is  in  a  typical  col- 
lege town  (no  liquor  saloon  was  ever  tolerated)  and  on  a  great  main 
line  of  railway;  its  attendance  (741  last  year;  199  Freshmen)  makes 
a  college  community  neither  too  large  nor  too  small;  its  age  (57 
years)  insures  permanence,  surrounds  it  with  proper  tradition  and 
gives  it  a  family  of  some  13,000  including  1,445  graduates  fraternally 
helpful  and  many  of  them  prominent;  the  expenses  are  very  moder- 
ate, scholarships  are  obtainable  and  there  are  various  opportunities 
for  self  help;  its  graduates  may  obtain  the  five  year  state  teacher's 
certificate  without  examination  and  readily  find  desirable  school  and 
other    positions;    its   courses    leading   to    degrees    allow     sufficiently 


liberal  election;  it  offers  180  semester  courses  in  24  different  depart- 
ments in  the  college;  in  its  academy  it  offers  secondary  school  work 
with  college  appliances  and  gives  a  student  opportunity  to  bring  up 
any  deficiencies  for  college  entrance;  and  in  its  schools  of  music, 
art,  oratory  and  commerce  it  offers  opportunity  for  additional  cul- 
ture and  training;  it  provides  yearly  the  greatest  educational  music 
festival  in  Iowa  and  a  lecture  course  of  the  best  talent;  in  intercol- 
legiate contests  it  has  won  twelve  out  of  fifteen  debates. 
HIGH  SCHOOL  SCHOLARSHIPS. 
In  addition  to  some  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  scholarships 
established  by  various  donors,  Cornell  College  is  offering  a  scholar- 
ship to  every  accredited  secondary  school  in  the  state.  In  each  such 
school  there  is  always  a  first  honor  graduate  and  this  graduate  is 
offered  free  tuition  for  the  year  in  Cornell  College.  Application 
should  be  made  at  once  to  President  James  E.  Harlan. 

ENTRANCE  TO  CORNELL  COLLEGE. 

Iowa  colleges  have  virtually  the  same  entrance  requirements. 
Entrance  subjects  receive  as  much  credit  at  Cornell  as  at  any  of  the 
best  colleges.  Graduates  of  accredited  high  schools  are  admitted  to 
the  freshman  class  on  presentation  of  certificates  showing  the  com- 
pletion of  the  studies  required  for  entrance.  Blank  forms  of  such 
certificates  are  sent  on  application,  but  any  other  form  of  certificate 
will   be   accepted. 

Reception  committees  meet  the  new  student  upon  his  arrival. 
Once  on  the  c  mpus  he  finds  the  rooms  in  the  administration  build- 
ing well  placarded,  plenty  of  willing  assistants  and  an  information 
bureau,  distributing  useful  handbooks.  Here  or  in  the  college  office 
he  may  obtain  information  about  rooms  and  board.  The  175  to  200 
candidates  moving  on  the  freshman  credentnls  committee  makes  it 
easy  to  locate  that  room.  Here  our  newcomer  is  enrolled,  advised 
about  his  work  and  is  given  a  card  containing  the  studies  assigned. 
Recitations  begin  at  7:45  Wednesday  morning,  September  14,  and 
the  work  of  the  first  half  year  is  at  once  under  full  steam.  Then 
follows  perhaps  the  most  critical  period  in  a  college  student's  career 
— a  month  of  choices.  No  month  needs  a  cooler  head  and  a  steadier 
heart. 

THE    NEW    GYMNASIUM    AND    PHYSICAL    TRAINING. 

The  first  year's  use  of  the  new  Alumni  Gymnasium  has  proven 
the  excellence  of  the  building  and  its  equipment.  Every  contributor 
must  have  been  doubly  gratified  with  his  investment,  could  he  have 
seen  the  splendid  purpose  which  it  served  in  the  healthful,  physical 
development  of  several  hundred  of  Iowa's  best  young  men  and  wo- 
men. Every  department  of  athletics  has  been  visibly  benefited  as 
has  been  shown  by  the  year's  records  and  a  new  sport  for  the  men 
in  the  form  of  basket  ball  was  added.  The  women  under  their  direc- 
tor   have    been    benefited    equally. 

The  Cornell  spirit,  characteristically  Inspiring,  has  been  fre- 
quently noted  as  being  except iona  ly  line  during  (be  past  year.  This 
has  been  attributed  to  the  newly  instituted  tug-of-war  between  Fresh- 
men  and   Sophomores,  and   to  the  new   course  of   Freshman  lectures, 


but  part  of  the  credit  is  doubtless  due  to  the  new  gymnasium.  It 
was  a  new  and  common  centre  of  much  delightful  life.  The  new 
gymnasium  taken  together  with  the  fine  Ash  Park  athletic  field  of 
twenty-four  acres,  with  its  new  cinder  track,  new  ball  field  and  the 
tennis  courts  and  ho°ky  grounds,  Cornell  College  is  exceptionally 
well  equipped  for  both  outdoor  and  indoor  work  in  physical  training. 
THE    LECTURE    COURSE    FOR    1910-11. 

The  Lecture,  Music  and  Reading  course  at  Cornell  College  for 
1910-11  will  include  the  following  numbers:  a  lecture  by  ex-Governor 
Joseph  W.  Folk  of  Missouri,  the  apostle  of  purity  in  politics,  whose 
effective  public  service  has  won  for  him  international  recognition; 
a  lantern  illustrated  lecture  by  A.  Radclyffe  Dugmore,  F.  R.  G.  S., 
who  photographed  big  game  on  Mr.  Roosevelt's  route  through  East 
Africa  and  has  written  a  thrilling  account  of  his  experiences  in  a 
much  praised  book,  "Camera  Adventures  in  the  African  Wilds";  a 
lecture  on  Music,  with  recital  illustrations,  by  two  assistants,  by  Mr. 
W.  L.  Hubbard,  who  was  for  many  years  music  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  and  was  editor-in-chief  of  the  " American  Encyclopedia  of 
the  History  of  Music";  the  sacred  oratorio,  Handel's  "Messiah,"  to 
be  performed  by  the  oratorio  society  and  professional  soloists  to 
the  accompaniment  of  the  great  orgnn  and  the  orchestra;  a  reading 
by  Adrian  M.  Newens,  staff  critic  for  the  Redpath-Slayton  Lyceum 
Bureau  and  one  of  the  most  effective  public  leaders  of  the  day; 
and  a  reading  by  Mrs,  Isabel  GarghLl  Beecher,  a  favorite  here,  who 
"is  a  delightful  reader  with  a  wonderful  power  over  her  audience." 

The  lyceum  bureau  agents  recognize  our  annual  courses  as  of 
the  highest  type.  The  past  year's  course  had  an  especially  success- 
ful close  in  Sir  Ernest  H.  Shackleton's  account  of  his  expedition  in 
search  of  the  south  pole,  whose  lect"re,  it  is  believed,  will  be  some- 
what paralleled  by  Mr.  Dugmore's  account  of  his  African  experi- 
ences. Every  student  should  arrange  to  attend  these  courses  as  a 
valuable    part   of   his    educational   opportunities. 

THE   LARGER   SUMMER   SCHOOL. 

Cornell  College  has  had  the  largest  summer  session  in  her  his- 
tory. The  attendance  reached  a  total  of  178,  made  up  of  two  classes 
of  students,  those  reviewing  the  normal  branches  in  preparation 
for  teachers'  certificates  and  those  pursuing  regular  courses  for 
credit  in  academy  and  college.  Of  those  taking  normal  work  there 
were  about  105  who  have  not  formerly  had  contact  with  the  college. 
The  beautiful,  well  shaded  campus  added  much  to  the  pleasure  of 
the  session. 


The  Conservatory  of  Music,  by  the  strength  of  its  work,  is  grow- 
ing in  influence.  Other  schools  are  inquiring  of  the  director  for 
teachers,  and  the  standing  of  the  conservatory  attracts  to  it  teach- 
ers of  exceptional  fitness  and  training.  The  conservatory  has  had 
occasion  to  prove  its  ability  again  to  command  such  teachers  by 
the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Skinner,  Miss  Platner  and  Miss  Ridgeway  for 
study  in  Europe.  The  new  force  in  the  faculty  next  year  consists 
of  Mr.  Frank  Shaw  for  Harmony,  History  of  Music  and  Organ;  Mrs. 
Julia  Seiler  Shaw  for  Violin;  Miss  Laura  Lockwood  for  piano — all 
graduates  of  the  Oberlin  Conservatory;  Mr.  Lowell  E.  Wells  for  voice, 


also   of   Oberlin;    and   Miss  Garda  Metcalf,   for  the  last  two  years   a 
student  of  Ferguson  at  Berlin,  Germany,  to  be  instructor  in  voice. 

The  Art  School  graduated  three  in  the  diploma  and  two  in  the 
certificate  course  last  June.  The  growing  strength  of  ihe  school  is 
due  to  the  character  of  the  work  done,  the  inspiration  o?  the  natural 
scenery  and  the  equipment.  The  well  equipped  quarters,  especially 
constructed  for  the  school,  occupy  the  entire  top  floor  of  one  of  the 
buildings.  The  equipment  is  greatly  strengthened  by  the  Art  Li- 
brary, lately  established  by  Mr.  James  Carleton  Young.  This  library, 
of  inestimable  value  to  the  students  in  art,  is  already  large  and 
with  an  expenditure  fund  of  $200  a  year,  for  the  first  five  years, 
it  promises  to  be  one  of  the  finest  art  libraries  in  the  west.  Special 
art  school  circulars  will  be  sent  upon  application  to  the  director. 

The  Preparatory  School  or  Academy  of  Cornell  College  graduated 
p.  class  of  twenty-two  last  year.  Our  Academy  is  more  and  more 
being  recognized  as  a  secondary  school  in  the  midst  of  college  at- 
mosphere, with  college  appliances  and  advantages,  where  graduates 
of  no  n-  accredited  high  schools  may  complete  their  requirements  for 
entrance  to  college  and  where  young  people  from  the  country  schools 
and  from  the  smaller  village  high  schools,  may  continue  their 
scholastic  training  with  or  without  reference  to  college  entrance. 
Catalogues  will  be  sent  gladly  upon  application. 

The  engineering  department  has  issued  an  interesting  summer 
news  circular  which  notes  among  other  things  that  an  increase  has 
been  secured  to  the  endowment  of  the  department,  and  to  its  equip- 
ment and  that  Professor  S.  N.  Williams  read  a  paper  before  the 
Baconian  Society  of  the  State  University  March  25th  on  "The  Ob- 
ligation of  Science  to  Suffering  Humanity." 

Dr.  Leonard  M.  Liddle,  '06,  has  been  elected  assistant  professor 
in  chemistry  at  Grinnell  College.  Mr.  Liddle  took  his  doctor's  de- 
gree at  Yale  a  year  ago  and  spent  last  year  in  research  work  there, 
which   resulted   in   several   published   papers. 

President  James  E.  Harlan  was  honored  with  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws  by  Northwestern  University  at  its  last  commence- 
ment. 

Henry  F.  Coleman,  '10,  our  representative  at  the  Interstate 
Oratorical  contest  at  Omaha  in  May  won  first  place  in  thought  and 
composition    and    second    place    in    delivery. 

The  Colorado  Cornell  College  Club,  formed  at  Denver  on  May 
24,  adds  another  to  the  Cornell  clubs  scattered  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific. 

Professor  Clarence  D.  Stevens,  head  of  the  English  department, 
has  returned  after  his  year  of  study  and  research  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, New   York  City. 

Professor  John  Barnes,  director  of  the  School  of  Oratory,  has 
withdrawn  to  accept  a  similar  position  at  the  State  Teachers'  Col- 
lege. Professor  Barnes,  during  his  stay  here,  has  rendered  valua- 
ble service  in  his  department  and   to  the   institution. 

Cornell  College  is  represented  on  most  of  the  mission  fields  of 
the  world.  Year  books  just  received  from  Porto  Rico,  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  and  Mexico  give  prominence  to  the  work  of  Benj.  S. 
Haywood,  Superintendent,  and  E.  E.  Wilson,  '92,  at  Ponce,  of  Rex 
It.  Moe,  '02,  at  Tarlac,  and  of  H.  A.  Bassett,  '91,  superintendent  of 
the    Puebla    District,   respectively. 

The  beautiful  landscape  of  the  collage  grounds  has  been  Im- 
proved by  <  lie  cutting  out  of  some  trees,  the  grading  along  the  new 
concrete  walk  at  the  easl  side  or  the  campus  and  the  construction 
or  cement,  walks  and  the  grading  a.bout  the  conservatory  building. 
Further  Improvements  upon  the  conservatory  building  are  contem- 
plated during  the  summer,  and  rather  extensive  repairs  upon  Bow- 
man   Hall,    the   young  women's   dormitory. 
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THE    CAMPAIGN    FOR    FIVE   HUNDRED  THOUSAND 

DOLLARS. 

When  the  General  Education  Board  of  New  York  City  proffered 
a  gift  of  $100,000  to  Cornell  College  last  Spring,  on  the  condition  that 
the  college  should  raise  $300,000  more,  the  Board  cf  Trustees  set  the 
mark  at  $500,000,  and  immediately  set  the  campaign  in  motion.  At 
the  recent  annual  session  of  the  Upper  Iowa  Conference,  President 
Harlan,  in  his  annual  report,  announced  that  there  had  already  been 
pledged  $120,000.  To  a  part  of  this  some  conditions  were  attached, 
which,  it  was  expected,  would  soon  be  removed.  This  $120,000  added 
to  the  $100,000  makes  $220,000'  toward  the  $500,000  sought. 

The  announcement  was  received,  naturally,  with  great  enthusiasm 
by  the  conference  and  by  the  friends  of  the  college.  Since  that  time 
the  canvass  has  been  going  steadily  forward,  but  the  committee  is 
not  ready  to  make  further  announcement  at  present.  The  personnel 
of  the  committee  is  an  assurance  that  the  battle  will  be  pressed  to  the 
gates.  These  men  are  President  James  E.  Harlan,  President  Emeritus, 
William  F.  King,  Professor  H.  H.  Freer,  Dr.  J.  B.  Albrook,  and  Dr. 
J.  O.  Dobson. 

The  importance  of  this  campaign  can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  It 
is  a  crucial  moment  in  the  history  of  the  college.  Success  means  not 
only  a  greater  Cornell,  but  upon  it  depends  any  future  for  the  institu- 
tion. It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  all  forces  be  united  and  that 
every  friend  of  the  college  lift  every  possible  ounce.  In  addition  to 
giving  there  are  other  ways  of  lifting.  The  committee  needs  aid  in 
finding  men  of  means  who  might  be  persuaded  to  make  contributions. 
Neglect  to  report  to  the  president  the  names  of  such  possible  donors 
would  be  inexcusable  and  might  result  in  the  failure  of  the  campaign. 
Our  duty  is  to  spare  no  effort.  In  sowing  the  seed  we  can  not  always 
tell  which  will  prosper,  this  or  that. 

And  what  cause  can  commend  itself  more  to  our  utmost  en- 
deavor? Education  has  been  the  object  of  some  of  the  greatest  phil- 
anthropies the  world  has  seen.  Christian  education  has  been  a  theme 
of  great  inspiration  and  a  cause  which  has  prompted  great  self- 
sacrifice.  True,  there  are  other  denominational  colleges,  but  Cornell 
College  has  peculiar  claims  upon  men  who  desire  to  make  wise  in- 
vestment of  their  benefactions.  Its  virility  and  right  to  life  and  to 
a  larger  life  are  proven  by  its  record  when  compared  with  other 
institutions  which  have  had  more  means.  Its  financial  record  will 
especially    commend    it    to   the    philanthropist.      It   invites    investiga- 


tion  of  its  administration  which  is  believed  to  have  been  exceptionally 
wise  and  alone  to  have  made  possible  the  remarkable  growth  of  the 
institution. 

A  strict,  but  not  niggardly  economy  in  expenditure,  a  wisdom  in 
keeping  funds  profitably  and  safely  employed  so  that  there  never  has 
been  any  loss  from  investments,  and,  in  the  administering  of  funds  a 
strict  adherence  to  the  original  conditions  made  by  donors— this,  to- 
gether with  the  high  character  of  the  work  done,  as  indicated  by  the 
excellent  service  which  her  nearly  1,500  graduates  have  rendered  and 
are  rendering  to  the  world,  constitutes  the  strongest  kind  of  an  ap- 
peal to  men  of  philanthropic  motive  and  to  the  friends  of  the  college 
in  working  for  the  success  of  the  present  campaign. 

THE  OPENING  OF  THE  COLLEGE  YEAR. 

Without  any  flourish  of  trumpets  or  clanging  of  cymbals,  Cornell 
College,  as  her  custom  is,  began  her  fifty-eighth  year.  Two  days  sufficed 
to  get  between  five  and  six  hundred  students  definitely  assigned  to 
their  tasks  and  to  set  in  steady  motion  the  whole  plant.  At  7:45  on 
Wednesday  morning,  September  14th,  the  work  was  starting  at  full 
blast  as  if  there  had  been  no  interruption  during  the  summer.  The 
group  which  attracts  the  most  attention  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
is  the  incoming  Freshman  class.  They  were  a  fine  body  of  young 
people  and  deserved  all  the  attention  they  received.  At  the  end  of 
the  first  week  came  the  receptions  given  by  the  Christian  associations 
and  one  given  by  the  faculty.  The  latter  was  held  in  the  new  gym- 
nasium and  was  a  splendid  assemblage,  which  made  everybody  glad 
to  belong  to  the  Cornell  family. 

Society  "rushing"  with  its  attendant  "parties"  and  "spreads"  is 
over  and  the  twelve  literary  societies  have  filled  up  their  ranks  with 
new  material.  The  Sophomores  and  Freshmen  have  tried  out  their 
strength  in  a  "tug  of  war"  and  the  Freshmen  came  off  victorious. 
The  season's  athletic  activities  have  been  organized  and  victory  has 
attended  the  contests  on  the  gridiron  up  to  this  writing.  The  spirit 
everywhere  manifested  is  excellent  and  there  is  every  prospect  of  an 
exceptionally  good  year.  Added  to  all  is  an  especially  fine  fall  season, 
adding  delight  and  beauty  where  natural  beauty  is  present  the  year 
around.  The  color  in  the  landscape,  and  especially  on  the  campus, 
resulting  from  the  ripened  foliage  of  maples  and  oaks  and  numerous 
vines,  seems  never  to  have  been  more  brilliant. 

TO   ALUMNI,   STUDENTS  PAST  AND    PRESENT,   AND    MINISTERS 
OF   THE    UPPER    IOWA   CONFERENCE. 

Upon  you,  as  surely  as  upon  its  appointed  officers,  the  welfare  of 
Cornell  College  depends.  The  institution  is  yours.  When  it  suffers 
you  suffer,  and  whatever  contributes  to  its  permanence,  increases  its 
business  and  enhances  its  reputation  is  a  positive  gain  to  you.  The 
Bulletin  may  be  pardoned  the  use  of  this  personal  form  of  address 
because  never  before,  as  now,  has  the  college  needed  such  complete 
and  enthusiastic  co-operation  on  the  part  of  all. 

Those    addressed    in    the   above   caption    arc   some    fifteen    thousand 

in  number,  if  they  could  ail  be  assembled  in  one  enthusiastic  mass 
meeting  how  easy  it  would  be,  then  and  there,  to  meet  the  condition 


attached  to  the  gift  of  $100,000,  offered  by  the  General  Education  Board 
of  New  York  City!  Several  years  ago  when  the  project  of  the  new 
gymnasium  was  being  launched,  the  students  then  in  college,  number- 
ing some  600,  subscribed  about  eight  thousand  dollars  to  the  under- 
taking. It  was  an  object  which  made  a  strong  appeal,  taking  pos- 
session of  the  imagination  and  reaching  the  purse,  often  causing  con- 
siderable personal  sacrifice.  And  it  was  not  for  a  personal  benefit; 
for  the  building  was  not  to  be  erected  in  the  college  life-time  of  those 
who  contributed  most.  It  was  for  the  welfare  of  the  college  genera- 
tions to  follow  and  of  alma  mater  herself. 

The  present  campaign  to  secure  the  $100,000  from  the  Rockefeller 
Board  constitutes  as  great  an  appeal  to  us  all  as  did  the  gymnasium 
to  the  students  of  that  day.  It  takes  strong  hold  of  the  imagination. 
The  college  will  be  relieved  of  an  annual  deficit  and  a  chronic  appeal 
for  funds  to  meet  it;  more  buildings  and  better  equipment  will  put 
the  institution  abreast,  materially,  of  its  competitors  that  have  had 
greater  resources;  it  will  be  prepared  to  offer  the  best  facilities  to 
the  young  men  and  women  of  the  church  and  state  for  whom  the  best 
is  none  too  good;  its  permanence  will  be  guaranteed  and  the  degree 
of  every  alumnus  and  the  standing  of  every  student,  past  and  present, 
and  of  every  person  responsibly  interested  in  the  success  of  the  col- 
lege will  be  enhanced;  and  we  shall  see  that  "Greater  Cornell"  which 
the  splendid  traditions  and  the  enviable  history  of  the  past  fifty-seven 
years  have  given  promise.  On  the  other  hand  is  as  easy  to  picture 
the  terrible  disaster  that  would  result  from  a  failure  to  reach  the 
present  goal  with  so  generous  an  impetus  imparted  by  the  General 
Education  Board.  The  Board  did  not  make  this  grant  until  it  had 
made  long  and  careful  examination  of  our  condition,  and  failure  would 
stamp  us  with  a  peculiar  disgrace. 

The  duty  which  lies  next  to  each  one  of  us  now  it  to  promote  the 
enterprise.  This  might  take  the  form  of  personal  subscriptions,  class 
contests  in  the  matter  of  giving,  the  organization  of  women's  auxil- 
iaries throughout  the  territory,  the  holding  of  Cornell  reunions  in 
every  city  and  village  possible,  recommendations  to  the  authorities  as 
to  means  and  methods,  information  as  to  where  donations  might  be 
secured,  etc.,  etc.  In  addressing  the  students  on  this  subject  recently 
President  Harlan  stated  that,  at  a  very  conservative  estimate,  the 
persons  before  him  could  furnish  information  as  a  result  of  which 
$25,000  could  be  secured  which  would  not  be  obtained  in  any  other 
way.  Let  no  one  hide  his  light  under  a  bushel.  Every  community 
ought  to  be  stirred  with  Cornell  sentiment,  every  Cornell  high  school 
or  grade  teacher  ought  to  fire  his  pupils  with  Cornell  enthusiasm,  and 
every  pastor  in  the  territory  ought  to  inspire  his  congregation  with  a 
purposeful  interest  in  this  campaign  for  the  "Greater  Cornell.,, 
A    COMMENDABLE    RECORD. 

The  record  of  an  institution  is  its  best  recommendation,  if  it  is  a 
good  record.  Cornell  College  is  especially  and,  it  is  believed,  justi- 
fiably proud  of  the  record  it  has  made  during  its  more  than  fifty-seven 
years  of  history.  Its  wise  financial  management  and  gratifying  ma- 
terial growth,  its  excellent  credit  in  the  business  world,  its  growth  in 
attendance  and  in  scholastic  rank,  its  deep  moral  and  religious  in- 


fiuence  upon  some  14,000  young  men  and  women  who  have  studied 
within  its  halls,  and  the  fact  that  its  achievements,  for  greatness, 
have  been  out  of  proportion  to  its  resources  as  compared  with  other 
institutions — these  are  a  part  of  its  record.  That  it  has  been  vic- 
torious in  twelve  out  of  fifteen  intercollegiate  debates  with  its  peers, 
and  has  won  first  place  seven  times  and  second  place  six  times  in 
state  oratorical  contests,  is  also  a  part  of  that  record.  But  that  part 
of  her  record  which  reflects  most  credit  upon  the  institution  is  her 
alumni. 

There  have  been  graduated  from  this  college  now  nearly  fourteen 
hundred  and  fifty  men  and  women  whose  service  to  the  world  is  sug- 
gested by  a  few  statistics.  In  the  one  field  of  the  law  and  public 
service  where  the  denominational  college  might  be  expected  to  make 
the  least  favorable  showing  the  statistics  are  as  follows:  Lawyers,  120; 
state  legislators,  13;  judges,  5;  leaders  in  the  national  work  in  char- 
ity organizations,  3;  United  States  congressmen,  2;  assistant  U.  S. 
district-attorneys,  2;  U.  S".  treasurer,  1;  chairman  Vicksburg  National 
Park  Association,  1;  United  States  consul,  1;  assistant  geologist,  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey,  1;  assistant  U.  S.  commissioner  of  education,  1. 
From  among  the  graduates  of  the  last  twenty  years  alone,  a  period 
ten  years  less  than  half  the  history  of  the  college,  eighty-six  have  been 
or  are  officers  and  teachers  in  colleges  and  universities.  The  record 
in  other  fields,  such  as  the  ministry,  missions  and  other  Christian 
work,  medicine,  business,  teaching  in  the  secondary  schools,  engineer- 
ing, etc.,  would  make  even  a  more  impressive  showing.  An  institution 
of  such  age  and  record  offers  a  most  attractive  investment  to  those 
who  wish  to  make  their  energy  and  money  accomplish  great  good  in 
the  world. 

CLASS    REUNIONS    NEXT    COMMENCEMENT. 

It  is  none  too  early  for  the  classes  which  write  their  numerals 
with  a  "one"  at  the  end  to  begin  their  preparations  for  the  reunions 
which  are  set  for  next  June.  The  classes  of  every  ten  years  from 
1861  to  1911,  and  those  of  1906,  '08  and  '10  ought  to  begin  a  campaign 
to  arouse  interest.  These  reunions  are  yearly  growing  in  importance. 
It  is  the  time  to  meet  your  old  classmates.  One  alumnus  at  least 
journeyed  all  the  way  from  California  last  year  and  felt  well  repaid. 

ANOTHER    MARBLE    BUST. 

President  Emeritus  William  F.  King,  during  his  recent  trip  around 
the  world,  purchased  a  marble  copy  of  the  head  of  the  Venus  of  Aries. 
The  original  of  this  head  was  found  in  1823  in  the  ruined  Roman 
Theatre  at  Aries,  France,  and  is  now  in  the  Louvre  Museum  in  Paris. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  of  the  heads  of  this  goddess,  being 
thought  by  some  comparable  to  the  head  of  the  Cnidian-Aphrodite  by 
the  Greek  sculptor  Praxiteles.  This  copy  is  done  in  the  ivory  tint, 
the  Mesh  part  being  finished  with  a  high  gloss  surface  and  the  hair 
will)    a    dull    mat    finish.      Dr.    King's    purpose    in    purchasing   the    piece 

was  to  add  it  to  the  collection  which  he  has  already  donated  to  the 
library,  and  it  now  stands  on  its  pedestal  in  the  entrance  hall  on  the 
second  floor  along  with  the  busts  of  Julius  Caesar  and  thy  Young 
Augustus.    The  collection  in  the  library  embraces  Ave  other  busts  in 


bronze  or  marble  and  three  full  size  marble  statues,  one  of  which  was 
given  by  Dr.  Dillon  Bronson  of  Boston. 

THE    LIBRARY. 

The  library  is  one  of  the  busiest  places  about  the  college  and  one 
of  the  most  attractive.  Its  comfortable  rooms  and  entrance  ways  are 
supplied  with  many  valuable  and  interesting  volumes  and  are  adorned 
with  large  carbon  photographs  of  art  subjects  and  with  nine  marble 
and  bronze  busts  and  three  full  size  marble  statues,  copies  of  im- 
portant works. 

From  the  librarian's  report  for  the  year  past  are  to  be  gleaned 
some  interesting  items.  The  library  was  open  310  days  of  the  year. 
The  largest  number  of  loans  for  any  one  month  was  2,202,  and  for  one 
day,  180.  A  considerable  number  of  fin  2  sets  of  standard  works  se- 
cured on  advantageous  terms  were  a  part  of  the  year's  purchases.  A 
new  case  of  deep  shelving  has  been  b^i't  in  the  east  reference  room 
to  contain  the  large  volumes  of  the  Young  art  collection.  The  total 
number  of  book  accessions  for  the  year  was  1,688.  The  reading  room 
is  supplied  with  155  of  the  principal  American  and  foreign  periodicals, 
besides  eight  daily  and  fifty-one  weekly  and  monthly  newspapers. 

The  funds  for  the  purchase  of  books  are  assured  by  permanent 
endowments  upon  the  departmental  libraries,  and  the  donors  have  the 
fact  Commemorated  by  bronze  plates  on  one  of  two  large  artistic 
tablets  en  the  wall  of  the  upper  entrance. 

THE   NEW  TEACHERS. 

The  Cornell  Cor.ege  faculty  has  always  been  regarded  as  remark- 
able for  its  loyalty  and  the  consequent  continuous  service  of  its  mem- 
bers. Additions  and  changes  have  of  course  been  necessary  and  are 
more  numerous,  perhaps,  this  year  than  usual. 

In  the  college,  Mr.  Ralph  B.  Dennis — B.  L.,  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity, 1901;  graduated  from  the  Cumnock  School  of  Oratory,  1899, 
and  graduate  student  in  the  same,  1899-1900  and  1900-1901;  for  eight 
years  an  instructor  in  the  Cumnock  School  and  in  Garrett  Biblical  In- 
stitute and  in  Public  Speaking  courses  in  Northwestern  University; 
?nd  a  successful  public  reader — is  the  new  director  of  the  School  of 
Oratory  and  professor  of  public  speaking,  succeeding  Professor  John 
Barnes  who  resigned  to  take  a  similar  position  in  the  State  Teachers' 
College. 

Mr.  Frederick  M.  McGaw,  A.  B.  and  A.  M.,  Central  High  School 
of  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  and  B.  S.  Wesleyan  (Conn.)  University,  and 
for  three  years  a  special  student  in  mathematics  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  who  was  professor  of  mathematics  and  physics  for 
eleven  years  in  the  Bordertown  (N.  Y.)  Military  Institute,  for  two 
ye~>rs  Principal  of  Cornwall  (Conn.)  Academy,  for  two  years  instructor 
in  mathematics  in  the  Philadelphia  Central  High  School,  and  for  four 
years  professor  of  physical  sciences  in  Beaver  (Penn.)  College  and  for 
two  \enrs  professor  of  mathematics  and  Bible  in  the  same,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  professor  of  mathematics. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Hudson,  A.  B.,  1906,  Baker  University,  A.  M.,  1910, 
Yale  University,  who  was  instructor  in  English  literature  in  the  Clin- 
ton (Iowa)  High  School,  1906-07,  and  in  De  Pauw  University,  1907-09, 
and   graduate   student   in  economics   in   Yale   University,   1909-'10,   is 


appointed  to  conduct  the  courses  of  Dean  Freer  in  economics  and 
sociology  from  which  work  the  Dean  has  been  released  to  engage  in 
the  present  campaign  for  the  raising  of  $500,000. 

Mr.  B.  Vincent  Crawford,  A  B.,  1910,  Cornell  College,  has  been 
appointed  reader  and  instructor  in  English. 

Mr.  Louis  F.  Hillman,  A.  B.,  1906,  and  A.  M.,  1907,  Indiana  Uni- 
versity, and  now  enrolled  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin  for  the  Ph. 
D.  degree,  who  has  served  as  superintendent,  principal  and  teacher 
for  fourteen  years  in  the  school  of  Indiana,  is  temporarily  conducting 
the  courses  in  history  and  politics  during  the  physical  disability  of 
Dr.  H.  C.  Stanclift,  who  is  slowly  recovering  from  a  serious  hip  sprain 
received  as  the  result  of  a  fall. 

In  the  academy,  Mr.  George  H.  Kellogg,  for  a  number  of  years 
county  superintendent  of  the  Cedar  County  schools,  has  been  appointed 
instructor  in  education  and  Miss  Phila  Gem  Russell,  1907,  Cornell 
College,  has  been  made  instructor  in  Latin. 

In  the  Conservatory  of  Music  the  changes  are  unusually  numerous 
from  the  fact  that  three  of  the  teachers  withdrew  for  study  abroad 
and  one  at  home.  The  new  teachers,  as  noted  in  the  last  Bulletin,  are 
Mr.  F.  H.  Stnw  for  pipe  organ  and  harmony,  Mrs.  Jessie  L.  Shaw  for 
violin,  Miss  Garda  Metcalf  and  Mr.  L.  E.  M.  Wells  for  voice,  and  Miss 
Laura  Lockwoocl  for  piano.  These  are  all  graduates  of  the  Oberlin 
Conservatory  of  Music  except  Miss  Metcalf  and  Mr.  Wells.  Miss 
Metcalf  has  just  returned  from  two  years'  of  study  abroad  under 
Ferguson  and  Mr.  Wells  has  been  under  a  prominent  pupil  of  Ferguson. 

In  the  Art  School,  Miss  Maude  M.  Aldrich,  A.  B.,  1905,  Cornell 
College,  is  giving  instructions  in  china  painting.  The  number  on  the 
active  list  in  the  faculty  now  exceeds  forty  and  is  the  largest  in  the 
history  of  the  ccLege. 

The  Bulletin  regrets  to  announce  the  death  of  Mrs.  Ida  Ahlborn 
Weeks,  class  of  1898,  which  occurred  in  a  sanitarium  at  Des  Moines, 
after  an  illness  of  several  months'  duration.  The  remains  were 
brought  to  Mt.  Vernon  for  burial,  the  services  being  held  in  the 
Methodist  Church  on  Sunday  afternoon,  October  9th.  Mrs.  Weeks 
taught  for  a  number  of  years  in  Baker  University  and  South  West 
Kansas  College,  and  was  a  writer  of  both  poetry  and  prose.  At  least 
two  of  her  short  poems  were  printed  in  the  Century  Magazine. 

The  Theodore  Thomas  Orchestra  has  been  engaged  again  for  the 
May  Music  Festival  and  the  quartette  has  been  selected.  The  quar- 
tette will  be:  Percival  Allen,  soprano;  Jeannette  Spenser,  contralto; 
Reed  Miller,  tenor,  and  Clarence  Whitehill,  bass.  Mr.  Whitehill  has 
been  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company,  of  New  York  City.  The 
date  of  the  Festival  this  year  will  be  May  25,  26,  27. 

Mr.  LeRoy  F.  Weeks,  class  of  1883,  is  the  author  of  a  paper  in 
the  June  Issue  of  "Modern  Language  Notes"  on  "The  Order  of  Rimes 
of  the  English  Bonnet/1  Professor  Weeks  has  written  also  various 
poems  and  magazine  articles. 

DE8    MOINES    REUNION,  NOVEMBER  4TH. 

In  connection  with  the  State  Teaceers*  Association  at  Des  Moines  there  will  be  held 
a  reunion  of  all  Cornellians  in  the  city  at  that  time  at  the  First  M.  E.  church,  Friday  Nov. 
4th  at  5  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
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MR.  ROOSEVELT  ON  HIGH  SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  EDUCATION. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  is  the  young  man's  hero.  To  him  more  than  to 
any  other  do  the  young  people  of  the  land  listen  with  eager  attention 
when  he  addresses  them  directly,  or  speaks  on  a  subject  vital  to 
them.  And  it  is  not  strange  that  great  weight  is  attached  to  the 
words  of  a  man  who,  in  addition  to  unusual  gifts  and  superior  train- 
ing, is  a  man  of  great  achievements  and  the  world's  most  prominent 
citizen.  In  connection  with  the  State  Teachers'  Association  in  Des 
Moines  recently  Mr.  Roosevelt  expressed  himself  on  education  in  a 
lecture  to  some  nine  thousand  Iowa  teachers  and  again  in  an  address 
before  the  assembled  high  school  and  college  students  of  the  city. 

The  Bulletin  has  conceived  it  as  a  part  of  its  mission  to  inspire 
young  people  with  a  determination  to  secure  a  college  education.  It 
has  presented  proofs  of  all  kinds — logic,  example,  testimony  and 
statistics — to  show  that  a  college  education  pays.  It  is  glad  now  to 
convey  to  the  young  men  and  women  of  the  state  the  additional  force 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  exhortation  to  the  same  end.  To  the  high  school 
and  college  students  he  spoke  at  length  upon  the  need  of  a  broad 
education,  the  value  of  study  for  its  own  sake  and  of  knowledge 
apart  from  its  direct  bearing  upon  a  particular  calling.  In  the 
lecture  before  the  teachers  he  dwelt  first  upon  the  value  and  neces- 
sity of  liberal  education,  as  offered  in  the  colleges  and  universities 
of  the  country,  for  the  development  of  the  greatest  amount  of  intel- 
lectual strength.  So  far  from  making  a  man  or  a  woman  impractical, 
he  said,  true  education  of  this  sort  is  of  inestimable  value  in  prepara- 
tion for  an  effective  life.  Many  of  the  best  wives  and  mothers  he 
had  known,  for  instance,  were  the  women  who  had  received  this 
kind  of  education.  He  spoke  also  of  the  value  of  training  in  manual 
labor  where  the  hand  and  the  head  work  together — trades  and  agri 
culture  for  the  boys  and  the  employments  of  the  household  for  the 
girls — and  of  the  necessity  of  teaching  personal  integrity,  devotion  to 
duty,  and  a  preference  for  stern  activities  rather  than  an  easy  life. 

Cornell  College  has  long  stood  for  the  kind  of  intellectual  train- 
ing which  Mr.  Roosevelt  urges  and  for  the  inculcation  of  these  moral 
qualities  and  that  taste  for  hard  work  which  he  commends.  The 
success  which  has  attended  these  efforts  is  best  indicated  by  the 
record  of  her  graduates,  in  which  the  institution  takes  justifiable 
pride.     The   college  needs  to  get  in  touch  with   the  young  men  and 


women  who  need  what  it  can  do  for  them,  and  will  be  pleased  to 

send  its  literature  to  any  one  who  requests  it. 

Not  only  do  men  like  Colonel  Roosevelt,  who  have  had  the  advan- 
tages of  college  training  themselves,  urge  the  rising  generation  to 
avail  itself  of  these  opportunities,  but  also  those  who  have  not  had 
such  advantages.  Recently  the  death  of  David  Rankin,  the  millionaire 
farmer  of  Missouri,  gave  the  newspapers  occasion  to  tell  of  the  liberal 
endowments  he  settled  upon  Tarkio  College  and  how  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  dwell  upon  the  importance  of  an  education,  saying  that  he 
needed  more  than  he  had  himself.  It  is  fortunate  that  no  able-bodied 
youth  need  fail  of  a  college  education  in  our  time  on  account  of 
financial  difficulties. 

STATEMENT  FROM  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  CANVASS. 

The  College  canvass  for  a  half  million  dollars  is  progressing  with 
a  satisfactory  degree  of  success.  The  interest  in  the  matter  seems 
to  be  universal  and  there  is  a  disposition  to  be  generous.  The  Com- 
mittee feel,  however,  that  a  standard  of  great  liberality  must  be 
established,  and  in  nearly  all  the  subscriptions  obtained.it  is  believed 
that  subscribers  have  come  up  to  the  amount  expected  of  them. 
Plans  have  been  matured  which  look  towards  some  large  subscrip- 
tions necessary  for  the  complete  success  of  the  enterprise.  A  more 
general  canvass  will  be  instituted  and  information  concerning  the 
progress  of  the  work  will  be  given  from  time  to  time. 

Rev.  J.  O.  Dobson,  D.D.,  class  of  1883,  has  arrived  in  Mount 
Vernon,  and  is  busily  engaged  in  studying  the  situation,  in  extending 
his  acquaintance,  and  in  preparing  himself  to  give  any  desired  in- 
formation concerning  the  College.  The  one  hundred  and  thirty  thou- 
sand dollars  ($130,000)  which  have  been  secured  without  conditions, 
added  to  the  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  promised  by  the  General 
Education  Board,  make  a  total  sufficiently  large  to  encourage  all 
members  of  the  Committee  on  canvass. 

Few  realize  what  a  half  million  dollars  will  mean  for  Cornell 
College.  Of  the  493  colleges  and  universities  listed  in  the  last  report 
of  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education  only  forty  (40)  institutions 
are  reported  as  having  a  million  or  over  in  endowment.  Of  these 
forty  schools  only  seven  (7)  are  colleges,  the  other  thirty-three  (33) 
being  universities  or  technological  schools.  In  the  total  number  of 
institutions  in  the  United  States,  among  those  that  are  of  a  college 
grade,  Cornell  College  stands  eleventh  in  the  number  of  teachers, 
ninth  in  the  number  of  college  students,  and  sixth  in  the  total  number 
of  students.  The  addition  of  $500,000  to  the  assets  of  Cornell  College 
will  give  the  institution  a  million  dollar  endowment,  aside  from  build- 
ings and  grounds,  with  no  unpaid  obligations,  and  Cornell  will  stand 
among  the  first  ten  of  the  best  colleges  of  the  country  in  both  college 
students  and  financial  resources.  Her  standing  among  the  Methodist 
Colleges  of  the  country  is  very  high  with  her  present  resources. 
Among  the  thirty-seven  schools  in  the  Methodist  Church  of  college 
grade  only,  Cornell  stands  fourth  in  number  of  teachers,  second  in 
number  of  college  students,  seventh  in  total  students,  third  in  income 


per  student,  seventh  in  value  of  buildings  and  grounds,  seventh  in 
total  endowment,  and  seventh  in  productive  endowment;  and  if  the 
universities  of  the  church  are  included  with  the  colleges,  Cornell 
stands  seventh  in  the  number  of  college  students.  What  the  college 
has  already  attained  has  made  the  school  worthy  of  cordial  and 
liberal  support  and  it  is  believed  that  there  will  be  a  general  rally 
of  the  friends  of  Cornell,  and  that  the  desired  half  million  dollars  will 
soon  be  realized. 
CORNELL  COLLEGE  AND  THE  STATE  TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 

Cornell  College  has  the  unique  distinction  of  holding,  through  its 
representatives,  both  the  presidency  of  the  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion and  the  presidency  of  the  College  Section  for  the  coming  year. 
Mr.  Fred  Mahannah,  an  alumnus  of  the  class  of  1898,  and  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  in  Cerro  Gordo  County,  was  elected  president  of 
the  general  Association,  and  Dr.  George  H.  Betts,  '99,  professor  of 
Psychology,  was  elected  president  of  the  College  Section.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  College  Section  this  year,  Professor  John  E.  Stout 
presented  a  paper  on  "The  Curriculum  as  Related  to  the  Training  of 
Women";  before  the  Latin  Round  Table,  Professor  Evelyn  C.  Riley 
gave  a  discussion  on  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  at 
Rome,  illustrated  with  lantern  views;  at  the  meeting  of  the  Greek 
Round  Table  and  Iowa  Hellenic  Society,  Professor  W.  S.  Ebersole 
was   re-elected   vice-president  of  the   Society. 

One  met  everywhere  Cornell  people  who  are  engaged  in  the  pro- 
fession of  teaching  all  over  the  state,  but  the  place  where  the  Cor- 
nellians  got  together  was  in  a  social  hour  and  banquet  at  the  First 
Methodist  Episcopal  church  on  Friday  evening,  November  4th.  The 
congestion  of  events,  especially  in  connection  with  the  arrival  in  the 
city  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  at  about  that  hour,  and  the  necessity  of  getting 
into  the  Coliseum  early  for  the  Roosevelt  lecture  in  the  evening  in- 
terfered with  the  attendance,  but  there  were  about  eighty  present  to 
enjoy  a  very  happy  reunion.  The  members  of  the  faculty  present,  in 
addition  to  those  whose  names  were  mentioned  above,  were  President 
Harlan,  Ex-President  King,  Dean  Freer,  Dean  McLeod,  Professor 
Williams,  and  Miss  Pelleymounter.  Among  the  alumni  present  were 
C.  E.  Walters,  '91,  Democratic  candidate  for  State  Attorney-General, 
and  C.  C.  Nye,  1901,  Secretary  to  Governor  Carroll.  The  reunion  was 
held  under  the  management  of  the  Cornell  College  Club  of  Des 
Moines,  and  under  the  special  direction  of  Mr.  H.  E.  Sampson,  1903, 
and  Mr.  E.  K.  Eberhart,  whose  wife,  Maude  Kingman  Eberhart,  is  a 
member  of  the  class  of  1898.  The  usual  toasts  had  to  be  omitted  on 
account  of  the  Roosevelt  lecture. 

PROGRESS   IN  THE   CAMPAIGN   FOR  FIVE   HUNDRED  THOUSAND 

DOLLARS. 

Since  the  last  announcement  that  $120,000  had  been  raised  in 
the  campaign  for  $500,000  to  secure  the  gift  of  $100,000  from  the 
General  Education  Board  of  New  York  City,  the  committee  on  can- 
vass has  been  constantly  at  work  and  has  been  making  steady 
progress.  It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  college  that  the  General 
Education  Board  on  the  Rockefeller  foundation,  a  Board  which  has 


made  careful  investigation  of  the  work  and  standing  of  the  colleges 
of  this  country,  has  offered  to  the  college  so  large  an  amount  as 
$100,000.  It  not  only  thus  stamps  the  work  of  the  college  with  its 
approval,  but  sets  this  liberal  estimate  upon  the  strength  and  re- 
sources of  the  institution  to  accomplish  a  large  undertaking.  It  is 
now  incumbent  upon  us  to  fully  meet  these  expectations  or  to  suffer 
a  most  disastrous  reverse.  This  latter  dare  not  come  to  pass;  but 
if  it  shall  not,  it  will  be  because  every  man  does  his  duty  and  every 
woman  too.  The  hands  of  the  committee  must  be  upheld;  it  must 
be  notified  of  every  place  where  funds  may  possibly  be  secured,  and 
every  possible  source  of  income  must  be  drained.  It  is  a  delight  to 
the  alumni,  students,  officers  and  friends  of  the  college  to  contem- 
plate what  the  success  of  this  campaign  will  mean  for  a  institution 
which  has  long  maintained  its  position  among  the  leading  colleges 
of  the  state. 

These  appeals  which  Cornell  College  is  making  are  not  belittling 
nor  indicative  of  hopeless  distress.  In  the  last  report  of  its  presi- 
dent, Cornell  University,  which  had  an  income  last  year  of  over  a 
million  and  a  half  (only  one-fourth  of  which  was  paid  into  its  treasury 
by  its  students),  makes  an  earnest  appeal  to  old  students,  alumni, 
and  men  and  women  of  wealth  to  supply  the  university  with  the 
means  to  provide  it  with  adequate  buildings  and  appliances,  and  to 
meet  a  deficit  of  over  $33,000  for  the  present  year.  A  growing  insti- 
tution is  compelled  to  make  such  appeals. 

THE   SEASON'S  ATHLETICS. 

Cornell  College  has  a  clear  record  of  victories  in  football  for 
the  present  season.  The  total  number  of  points  made  by  the  team 
was  181;  the  total  of  points  made  against  the  team  was  5.  The 
games  and  scores  were  as  follows:  Cornell,  46 — Leander  Clark,  0; 
Cornell,  46 — Monmouth,  0;  Cornell,  14 — Simpson,  0;  Cornell,  50 — 
Coe,  5;  Cornell,  25 — Grinnell,  0.  Two  of  the  colleges  originally 
scheduled  cancelled  their  games  too  near  the  dates  on  which  they 
were  to  be  played  to  make  it  possible  to  obtain  substitute  games. 
The  only  way  to  obtain  an  estimate  of  the  merits  of  the  Cornell  team 
as  compared  with  the  teams  at  Iowa,  Ames,  and  Drake  is  from  the 
records  which  they  made  among  themselves  and  with  the  teams  which 
Cornell  defeated,  for  they  declined  to  meet  Cor  nell  this  year.  On 
this  basis  a  conservative  estimate,  as  it  is  believed,  places  Cornell 
ahead  of  Drake  and  on  a  par  with  Ames  and  Iowa.  What  is  not  less 
important  than  victories  is  the  clean  character  of  the  playing  and 
the  excellent  spirit  which  characterized  the  work  of  the   season. 

The  men  have  been  busy  in  other  outdoor  work  also,  especially 
in  tennis  and  track  work.  The  provision  for  physical  training  out 
of  doors  in  the  large  athletic  park  is  hard  to  excel  and  is  used  to  the 
fullest  extent  by  both  the  men  and  the  women.  About  this  time  in 
the  year,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  begin  work  indoors  and  the 
well-appointed  new  gymnasium  is  constantly  proving  itself  an  acquisi- 
tion of  greatest  value. 

Physical  training  and  contests  among  the  young  women  have 
been    as    faithfully    prosecuted    as    among    the    young    men.     Tennis, 


hockey  and  basket  ball  have  been  the  main  pursuits,  ending  with  a 
series  of  class  contests  in  basket  ball  on  the  large  floor  of  the  new 
gymnasium.      In   these    games,   which    aroused    keen    general   interest, 
the  juniors  carried   off  the  prize  for  the  third  year  in  succession. 
OCCUPATIONS   OF  THE   CLASS   OF   1910. 

The  fact  that  graduates  of  Cornell  College  are  granted  five-year 
state  teachers'  certificates,  in  case  they  have  had  certain  require- 
ments which  the  college  provides,  makes  it  natural  that  the  largest 
number  of  them  engage  in  teaching  during  their  first  year  out  of 
college.  Forty-two  members  of  last  year's  class  are  so  engaged  at 
the  present  time.  Those  who  are  employed  in  colleges,  academies 
or  other  private  schools  are:  Joseph  Beadle,  Henry  Coleman,  Vincent 
Crawford,  Joy  Harting,  Laura  Lockwood,  Leslie  Putnam,  Ruby  Sia. 
Those  employed  as  principals  and  teachers  in  high  schools  and  gram- 
mar schools  are:  Lillian  Beck,  Gertrude  Browning,  Jennie  Cook, 
Alice  Clary,  Cora  Crowder,  Anna  Deremer,  Ellsworth  Dodd,  Helen 
Edwards,  Phillip  Elliott,  Bessie  Engstrom,  Alice  Fairlamb,  Fred 
Farmer,  Beilah  Garrard,  Guy  Garrad,  Layton  Gouldin,  Elsie  Hatch, 
Ethel  Hunt,  Henry  Irons,  Gladys  Jewell,  Sarah  Kettering,  Mary  Little, 
Carl  Lounsberry,  Clark  Mangun,  Lloyd  Mangun,  W.  L.  Maulsby,  Doro- 
thy MeJary,  Lillian  Myers,  Stella  Newell.  Albert  Olson,  Gladys  Per- 
sons, E.  E.  Smith,  Nan  Thompson,  Harry  Trimble,  Ruth  Watson, 
Gustav  Wiesner. 

The  members  of  the  class  otherwise  employed  are:  In  post- 
graduate or  professional  study:  Paul  Biliingsley,  C.  E.  Gillette,  G.  H. 
Gillette,  Ai  Haraguchi,  Elizabeth  Persons,  Albert  Coe,  Mortimer  Coe, 
Catherine  Trieschmann;  in  engineering  employment,  Frank  Metcalf, 
Clyde  Newton,  Rolland  Shuck,  Brooks  Yocom  and  Russel  Hurlburt; 
in  business  pursuits,  Jay  Duncan,  C.  L.  Hatch,  E.  L.  Knapp,  Arthur 
Stockton,  Arley  Saunders  and  Edwin  Sw?nk;  in  government  employ, 
Charles  R.  Pollock;  in  the  ministry.  Bert  Bailey;  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work, 
Elmer  Lane;  at  home,  Gladys  Brown,  Maude  Geiger,  Alice  Daniel 
and  Ethel  Jayne. 

The  census  of  this  class  is  a  significant  comment  on  the  fear 
that  keeps  some  boys  and  girls  from  going  to  college — the  fear  that 
they  may  lose  a  position  and  the  w^ges  they  might  save  during  those 
four  years  in  college.  The  rule  is,  however,  that  the  college-trained 
man  not  only  lives  on  a  higher  pl?ne  because  of  his  increased  knowl- 
edge and  power,  but  his  mere  earning  capacity  is  so  increased  that 
he  is  likely  soon  to  outstrip  his  competitor  who  did  not  go  to  college, 
and  to  add  another  testimony  to  the  fact  that  a  college  education 
pays   as  a  financial   investment. 

EX-GOVERNOR    FOLK'S    LECTURE. 

The  first  lecture  in  the  course  of  the  present  year  was  delivered 
November  22nd,  by  Ex-Governor  Joseph  W.  Folk  of  Missouri,  on  the 
subject  "The  Era  of  Conscience."  It  is  an  interesting  coincidence 
that  last  year's  course  began  with  a  lecture  by  another  distinguished 
Missourian,  Mr.  Champ  Clark,  then  the  minority  leader,  now  most 
likely  to  be  the  next  speaker  of  the  House  at  Washington.  Both  men 
fulfilled   well   the   expectations   which   their   prominence   and   records 


in  the  public  service  had  created.  Mr.  Polk's  lecture  was  especially 
well  received.  His  discussion  of  the  extent  to  which  the  public  con- 
science has  been  awakened  in  the  last  decade,  as  shown  in  the  alarm- 
ingly numerous  prosecutions  of  officeholders  and  corporations  for 
graft,  and  his  plea  for  a  fearless  and  thorough  purification  of  the 
political  and  business  life  of  our  country  was  done  with  great  force 
and  excellent  taste  and  received  the  closest  attention.  Before  an 
audience  composed  largely  of  college  students  who  are  to  be  the 
citizens  of  the  near  future,  such  a  lecture  is  especially  wholesome. 
The  next  number  in  the  course  will  be  the  annual  presentation, 
preparatory  to  the  Christmas  season,  of  Handel's  oratorio,  "The  Mes- 
siah/' given  by  the  College  Oratorio  Society  and  a  quartet  of  artist 
singers. 

Dr.  Nicholas  Knight,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  read  a  paper  at  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  Iowa  Chemical  Society  at  the  University  of 
Iowa  on  "The  Effect  of  Continuous  Grinding  on  Water  of  Crysta  liza- 
tion." 

The  Cornell  College  Club  of  Denver  held  its  annual  banquet  and 
reunion  on  the  twenty-second  of  November. 

Judge  C.  E.  Albrook,  '74,  of  Eldora,  was  elected  judge  of  his  dis- 
trict in  the  recent  election. 

J.  G.  Fogg,  1901,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  was  recently  appointed 
assistant  United  States  district  attorney. 

Dr.  George  H.  Betts,  professor  of  Psychology  and  Education, 
published  last  month  a  neat  little  volume  on  "The  Recitation."  The 
book  is  the  publication  of  a  series  of  lectures  which  Professor  Betts 
has  given  in  the  class  room  and  at  teachers'  institutes,  and  is  issued 
at  the  request  of  the  county  superintendents  who  have  heard  the 
lectures.  It  is  an  inviting  volume,  printed  in  good  type  and  bound 
in  an  attractive  flexible  board  cover.  In  October  Professor  Betts 
delivered  a  series  of  lectures  before  a  teachers'  institute  at  Craw- 
fordsville,  Indiana. 

At  Harvard  University  there  are  eleven  Cornell  men  pursuing 
work  in  the  professional  schools  this  year. 

Mr.  George  Franklin  Ream,  A.  B.,  class  1902,  and  B.  D.,  1907,  Drew 
Theological  Seminary,  who  occupied  a  fellowship  from  the  seminary 
in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  1907-'08,  is  entering  upon  a  professorship  in 
Baker  University  with  flattering  prospects  of  success. 

The  religious  life  of  the  college  is  indicated  by  the  Epworth 
League  in  the  church  with  a  weekly  attendance  which  fills  the  large 
room,  and  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  with  a  member 
ship  already  this  year  of  211,  and  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion with  a  membership  of  125.  At  the  summer  conference  of  associa- 
tion workers  at  Lake  Geneva,  Wis.,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  had  the  banner 
delegation  from  the  state — 15  men,  and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  had  a  delega- 
tion of  13  young  women. 

The   Next  Semester  Begins  January  30th. 

On  January  2nd,  after  the  Christmas  recess,  some  classes 
will  be  organized  in  the  Academy  for  those  who  wish  to  be- 
g-in worK  then. 

Investigation  and  Correspondence  are  invited. 
Address     President  James  E,  Harlan.   LL.   D.,   Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa. 
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CORNELL  COLLEGE  AND  SOCIAL  SERVICE. 

In  the  revised  edition  of  Warner's  "American  Charities"  there  is 
printed,  as  a  kind  of  text  in  the  place  of  a  frontispiece  of  the  book, 
the  following  quotation  from  Dr.  Edward  T.  Devine,  of  the  class  of 
1887,  Professor  of  Social  Economy  in  Columbia  University:  "If  I 
have  rightfully  conceived  the  dominant  idea  of  the  modern  philan- 
thropy, it  is  embodied  in  a  determination  to  seek  out  and  to  strike 
effectively  at  those  organized  forces  of  evil,  at  those  particular  causes 
of  dependence  and  intolerable  living  conditions  which  are  beyond 
the  control  of  the  individuals  whom  they  injure  and  whom  they  too 
often  destroy."  In  this  book  Dr.  Devine  is  quoted  four  times  and 
cited  fourteen  times.  It  is  a  fitting  testimony  to  the  value  of  his 
writings  and  of  his  service  in  charities,  relief  and  philanthropic  work, 
both  in  New  York  city  and  in  San  Francisco,  and  the  work  of  national 
organizations.  Among  the  latter,  he  was  President  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Charities   and   Correction  in   1906. 

Dr.  S.  G.  Smith,  '72,  Professor  of  Sociology  in  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  is  another  prominent  alumnus  in  this  field.  He  is  au- 
thor of  several  volumes,  member  of  the  Board  of  Charities,  was 
President  of  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction,  and 
Vice-President   of    the    National    Prison    Association. 

Mr.  W.  Frank  Persons,  1900,  Dr.  Devine's  right-hand  man,  is 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society  of  New 
York  City,  and  Assistant  Editor  of  "Charities,"  the  chief  publica- 
tion of  its  kind  in  the  country.  Miss  Hattie  E.  Thomas,  1886,  is 
General  Secretary  of  the  Charities  Society  of  Newport,  Rhode  Island. 
Dr.  George  F.  Mangold,  1901,  is  Associate  Director  of  the  St.  Louis 
School  of  Social  Economy  and  the  author  of  a  highly  commended 
book  on  "Child  Problems,"  lately  published  by  the  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. Miss  Sara  A.  Brown,  1900,  is  a  District  Superintendent  of 
the  United  Charities  organization  of  Chicago,  where  Ralph  Reed,  '08, 
is  engaged  in  the  same  kind  of  work.  Miss  Henrietta  Bancroft,  '86, 
is  General  Superintendent  of  Deaconess  work  in  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church.  Miss  Addie  G.  Wardle,  '96,  is  President  of  the  large 
Missionary  Training  School  for  social  workers  in  Cincinnati.  Dr. 
Dillon  Bronson,  '84,  is  Superintendent  of  the  Boston  Missionary  So- 
ciety. Edgar  J.  Helms,  1889,  was  the  founder  of  the  Boston  Uni- 
versity Settlement,  and  has  for  many  years  been  in  charge  of  the 
Morgan    Memorial    Institutional    Church    of    Boston.      Frederick    H. 


Jacobs,  1884,  lately  deceased,  for  a  number  of  years  General  Secre- 
tary, and  State  Secretary  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 
in  New  York,  was  for  many  years  Superintendent  of  the  well  known 
Fulton  street  daily  noon  meetings  in  New  York  City.  Fred  A.  Mc- 
Care,  1901,  is  Army  and  Navy  Secretary  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  at  New  York  City.  Judson  J.  McKim,  1902,  is  Secretary 
of  the  railroad  branch  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  at  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  in  whose  new  memorial  building,  extensive  social  work  is 
carried  on. 

The  missionaries  in  foreign  fields  m°y  well  be  enumerated  here, 
as  much  of  their  work  is  for  the  same  kind  of  social  betterment. 
Among  these  are  W.  E.  Manley,  '90,  and  Florence  Brown  Manley, 
'90,  in  China;  Ruth  Collins  Thoburn,  '91,  in  India;  Harry  A.  Bassett, 
'91,  and  Nettie  Kepler  Bassett,  '91,  in  Mexico;  E.  E.  Wilson,  '92,  and 
Mary  Webb  Wilson,  '91,  in  Puerto  Rico;  Emma  Little  Main,  '96,  in 
China;  J.  L,  McLaughlin,  '95,  and  Myrtle  Ward  McLaughlin,  '97,  in 
the  Philippine  Islands;  Karl  E.  Anderson,  '98,  and  Emma  Wardle  An- 
derson, 1903,  on  furlough  from  India;  Ernest  A.  Rayner,  1901,  and 
Rex  Moe,  1902,  in  the  Philippine  Islands;  Mott  Keislar,  '99  at  Agra, 
India;  Carl  Felt,  '99,  in  China;  Daisy  D.  Wood,  1904,  and  O.  Don 
Wood,   1905,   in   India  and   Ruby   Sia,   1910,   in   China. 

SOME   LIBRARY  ACQUISITIONS. 

In  the  James  Carlton  Young  Library  of  Art,  there  have  been 
added  some  eighty  dollars  worth  of  books  on  the  subject  of  pottery. 
The  collection  is  well  selected,  covering  the  history  and  manufacture 
of  pottery  from  earliest  times  to  the  present,  and  the  works  are 
well  illustrated  and  of  great  value.  This  art  library  is  already  a 
rare  possession  and  is  steadily  growing.  In  the  Mary  Elizabeth  Smith 
Library  of  English  Literature,  there  have  been  secured,  from  the 
sale  of  the  private  library  of  Professor  R.  Wiilker  of  Liepsig, 
Germany,  the  Grosart  Edition  of  Edmund  Spencer's  complete  works 
in  nine  volumes  and  a  facsimile  of  the  Quarto  Edition  of  the  works 
of  William  Shakespeare  in  forty-three  volumes.  The  entire  college 
library,  consisting  of  some  thirty-five  thousand  volumes,  and  its  valu- 
able collection  of  statuary  and  carbon  photographs  is  well  housed  in 
a  fine  new  fireproof  building,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Carnegie. 

THE    MAY   MUSIC   FESTIVAL. 

The  thirteenth  annual  May  Music  Festival  will  be  held  in  the 
College  Auditorium,  under  the  direction  of  the  Conservator  of  Music, 
May  18,  19  and  20.  There  will  be  five  concerts  as  usual,  the  whole 
culminating  in  the  presentation  of  Saint-Seans'  "Samson  and 
Delilah,"  by  the  Cornell  Oratorio  Society  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 
voices,  the  Theodore  Thomas  Orchestra  of  Chicago,  and  a  strong 
quartet,  composed  of  Perceval  Allen,  Janet  Spencer,  Reed  Miller  and 
Clarence  Whitehill.  Miss  Allen  has  had  phenomenal  success  recently 
at  Covent  Garden  in  London,  England,  and  Mr.  Whitehill  is  con- 
nected with  the  Metropolitan  Opera  or  New  York  City,  and  has 
sung  at  Bayreuth.  One  of  the  prime  attractions  will  bo  Francis 
Macmillan,  the  violinist,  who  has   won   great    praise   in   the   mnsic  con 


tres  of  Europe,  and  is  starring  this  season  with  the  greatest  orchestra 
of  this   country. 

CLASS     RE-UNIONS    AT    COMMENCEMENT. 

Commencement  Day  this  year  falls  on  the  fifteenth  of  June- 
Wednesday,  the  fourteenth,  is  the  date  for  the  reunions  of  the  classes 
1861,  71,  '81,  '91,  1901,  '06  and  '09.  Some  of  these  classes  doubtless 
have  their  arrangements  making,  and  all  should  begin  to  do  so  at 
once.  The  class  of  '61  had  four  members,  the  class  of  '91  had  twenty- 
five  and  of  1901  had  fifty  members.  The  class  of  1861  is  well  as- 
sured of  representation  as  Judge  Milo  P.  Smith  of  Cedar  Rapids, 
Judge  of  the  District  Court,  is  a  member  of  that  class.  These  re- 
unions and  the  public  class  exercises  on  Wednesday  afternoon  have 
come  to  be  a  very  important  feature  of  commencement  week  and  a 
source  of  very  great  enjoyment  to  the  men  and  women  who  thus 
celebrate  one  of  the  great  events  in  their  lives. 

THE     SUMMER     SCHOOL. 

Plans  for  the  1911  session  of  the  summer  school  contemplate  a 
larger  and  better  school  than  ever  before,  even  surpassing  the  en- 
rollment of  200  last  summer.  Courses  in  manual  training  will  again 
be  offered,  and  also  the  usual  number  of  courses  in  preparatory  and 
collegiate  subjects.  A  new  line  will  be  taken  up,  that  of  Agricul- 
ture, now  so  generally  forming  a  part  of  the  course  in  high  school 
science.  Bowman  Hall  will  again  be  available  as  a  rooming  place 
for  girls,  and  will  offer  board  for  all  summer  school  students.  The 
entire  expense  for  the  session  for  normal  work  is  but  $25  for  board, 
room  and  tuition.  Examinations  for  uniform  county  certificates  will 
be  held  at  the  close  of  the  session.  Of  the  100  teachers  who  took  the 
examinations  last  year,  more  than  90%,  a  very  high  average,  were 
successful.  Dr.  Geo.  H.  Betts,  who  will,  for  the  sixth  time,  be 
director,   may   be   addressed   for   information. 

THE  ORCHESTRA  AND  GLEE  CLUB  TRIPS. 

The  Cornell  College  Orchestra  and  the  Glee  Club  are  arranging 
for  their  Spring  vacation  trips,  the  Orchestra  to  give  eight  or  ten 
concerts  in  a  trip  to  the  northwestern  part  of  the  state  as  far  as  Em- 
metsburg,  the  Glee  Club  schedule  not  yet  being  announced.  The 
orchestra  has  already  acquitted  itself  splendidly  in  rendering  the 
orchestral  parts  and  accompaniments  when  the  Oratorio  Society  gave 
Handel's  "Messiah"  in  December.  The  Orchestra  will  be  accompanied 
on  its  trip  by  a  public  reader  and  soloist  singers.  The  excellent  work 
done  by  these  organizations  on  their  concert  trips  reflects  great  credit 
upon  their  directors  and  upon  the  college. 

THE    INTER-COLLEGIATE   DEBATES. 

Cornell  College  was  victorious  over  Baker  University  in  a  debate 
which  took  place  in  the  college  auditorium,  Mount  Vernon,  January 
3rd.  This  was  the  second  debate  with  Baker,  the  first  having  oc- 
curred last  year  when  the  Cornell  team  made  the  trip  to  Kansas  and 
came  off  victorious.  The  question  this  year  was:  Resolved,  that  a 
Graduate  Income  Tax  would  be  a  desirable  modification  of  our  present 


ent  system  ot*  federal  taxation.  Chauncey  Merwin,  Jacob  Trieschmann 
and  Burton  S.  Minish  upheld  the  negative  for  Cornell.  The  decision 
was   two  to  one  for  the  negative. 

At  the  same  hour,  Raymond  J.  Reitzel,  Roy  B.  Marker  and  Walter 
T.  Robinson  were  upholding  the  affirmative  of  the  same  question  in 
a  debate  between  Cornell  College  and  Monmouth  College  at  Mon- 
mouth, 111.  The  decision  was  two  to  one  in  favor  of  Monmouth.  This 
was  the  first  debate  with  Monmouth  and  the  first  time  Cornell  has 
taken  on  a  second   debate  in   the  same  year. 

Cornell  has  now  debated  with  Grinnell,  Carleton  of  Minnesota, 
De  Pauw,  Baker,  and  Monmouth.  The  record  for  Cornell  is:  seven 
victories  and  one  defeat  with  Grinnell;  two  victories  and  two  defeats 
with  Carleton;  two  victories  over  De  Pauw;  two  victories  over  Baker, 
and  one  defeat  by  Monmouth. 

INTEREST    IN   THE   CAMPAIGN    FOR   FIVE    HUNDRED  THOUSAND 

DOLLARS. 

The  following  editorial  on  Cornell  College  which  appeared  in 
the  Cedar  Rapids  "Republican"  of  January  28th,  is  evidence  of  the 
growing  public  interest  in  the  present  campaign  of  the  college  to 
secure  the  conditioned  gift  of  $100,000  from  the  Rockefeller  Gen- 
eral Education  Board  of  New  York  City,  and  to  raise  half  a  million 
dollars: 

"Cornell  College,  Mount  Vernon,  is  nearing  the  first  half  of  its 
last  half  million  dollars  of  endowment.  The  work  has  been  pushed 
with  diligence,  as  well  as  with  great  intelligence.  Cornell  has  al- 
ways kept  aloof  of  Cedar  Rapids  because  of  the  presence  of  Coe 
College,  but  several  Cedar  Rapids  men  have  in  late  years  interested 
themselves  in  the  school  and  have  made  handsome  contributions  to 
its  funds.  There  is  no  reason  why  this  should  not  be  so  since  Cor- 
nell also  belongs,  in  a  sense,  to  Cedar  Rapids.  The  college  at  Mount 
Vernon  is  in  a  city  that  is  naturally  tributary  to  Cedar  Rapids. 

Some  day  there  will  be  a  trolley  line  between  the  town  and  the 
city.  That  is  only  a  question  of  time  and  then  Cornell  will  be  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  in  Cedar  Rapids.  Cornell  is  a  sturdy  and 
sterling  school.  Among  the  denominational  schools  of  the  state  and 
of  the  west,  for  that  matter,  it  easily  ranks  in  the  highest  class.  Its 
history   is  one   of   achievements   in   the   fields   of   education. 

If  Cornell  raises  the  sum  it  has  set  out  to  raise,  it  will  have 
a  million  dollars  of  endowment.  It  will,  in  other  words,  be  a  mil- 
lionare  institution.  At  the  present  time  there  are  only  a  few  schools 
so  well  endowed.  With  a  million  dollars  to  its  credit,  it  will  be  one 
of  less  than  a  dozen,  in  the  highest  ranks  of  denominational  schools. 
At  the  same  time  Coe  College  is  making  headway  toward  its  second 
big  fund  and  Coe  also,  if  it  completes  that  undertaking,  will  be  in 
the  millionaire  class.  Linn  County  with  two  such  colleges  will 
present  attractions  for  parents  that  cannot  be  overestimated.  Cedar 
Rapids  can  take  pride  in  both  schools." 

This  editorial  would  be  misleading  if  anyone  should  infer  that, 
the  funds  sought  were  almost  secured,  or  that  Cornell  is  a  wealthy 
institution,  or  will  be  such  if  this  canvass  is  successful.  The  fact 
seems  rather  to  be  that  the  college  has  grown  to  such  stature  thai  it 
requires  the  income  from  the  permanent  fund  sought,  and  all  thai  it 
now  possesses  in  order  to  maintain  its  standing.  As  has  been  said 
before    in    these   columns,    the   college   could   never   have   reached    its 


present  development  excepting  for  the  wise  and  safe  financial  man- 
agement which  has  held  all  funds  sacred  to  their  original  intent  and 
has  never  lost  a  dollar  on  investments. 

COLLEGE   EDUCATION.     WHY? 

Education  employs  the  time  of  thousands  of  teachers  and  of  very 
many  more  thousands  of  learners  throughout  the  land.  It  engages  the 
attention  of  thousands  of  busy  men  as  boards  of  control  and  trustees. 
The  state  annually  spends  upon  it  millions  of  dollars.  Various  re 
ligious  denominations  expend  upon  it  millions  more.  Hundreds  of 
individuals,  possessed  of  a  philanthropic  spirit,  contribute  to  it  millions 
more  as  a  means  of  doing  the  greatest  good.  Individual  donations 
and  bequests  to  universities,  colleges  and  other  educational  institu- 
tions in  1910,  amounted  to  over  sixty-one  millions,  more  than  was  given 
to  religious  bodies  or  purely  charitable  institutions.  In  time  and  talent 
of  men,  in  buildings  and  equipment,  what  other  enterprise  in  the 
country  shows  so  great  an  outlay?  And  what  is  true  of  our  own  coun- 
try is  true  of  every  other  nation,  and  what  is  true  of  our  own  age  has 
been  true,  more  or  less,  of  every  other  age  among  civilized  peoples. 
Education  has  engaged  the  best  thought  and  the  pens  of  the  world's 
greatest  thinkers  from  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  before,  down  to  our 
own  day. 

It  would  appear  from  this  that  education  is  a  thing  of  tremendous 
importance,  of  tremendous  importance  to  society  in  general  and  to  the 
individual  in  particular.  A  more  convincing  argument,  one  that  comes 
with  cumulative  force  down  the  ages,  can  hardly  be  conceived  to 
persuade  young  men  and  young  women  that  duty  and  their  own  high- 
est good  requires  that  they  avail  themselves  of  all  the  educational 
advantages  possible.  The  appeal  may  be  made  more  practical  and 
more  personal,  and  hence  more  forceful  for  many.  Education  will 
make  you  not  only  more  of  a  man,  happier  and  greater,  b^t  it  will  give 
you  better  social  standing  and  help  your  chances  for  financial  suc- 
cess. Of  this  there  is  ample  proof.  The  appeal  is  being  heeded 
by  increasing  numbers,  the  increased  attendance  at  institutions  of 
collegiate  grade  alone  in  1908  being  15,000  over  the  previous  year. 

The  exhortation  to  go  to  college,  however,  is  needel  none  the 
less.  In  education  as  elsewhere,  there  are  short  cuts,  "get-rich-quick" 
propositions,  the  allurements  of  which  only  the  patient  and  far- 
sighted  can  easily  withstand.  Technical  education  the  acquiring  of 
the  detail  knowledge  and  skill  of  a  vocation,  necessary  as  it  is, 
may  be  begun  too  early  and  so  make  a  m^n  narrow  minded  and 
servile.  No  one  disputes  that  a  certain  amount  of  general  educa- 
tional training  is  necessary  as  a  basis  for  technical  study.  The 
wisdom  and  experience  of  the  world  seems  to  have  set  as  the 
standard  for  this  general  training  what  is  known  to  us  as  the 
liberal  college  course,  a  course  which  may,  without  detracting  from 
its   liberality,   be   given   some   vocational    emphasis. 

Such  a  liberal  education  is  offered  in  its  courses  by  Cornell 
College,  an  institution  which  has  made  a  specialty  of  standard 
college  work  for  fifty-seven  years  and  has  always  stood  anions 
western  colleges  of  the  first  rank.  The  college  nas  had  such  growth 
that  there  are  now  enrolled  in  the  college  classes  alone  some  four 
hundred  students  gathered  from  almost  every  county  in  the  state, 
and  from  twenty-five  other  states  and  countries;  an  alumni  of  some 
fourteen  hundred  mutually  helpful  men  and  women  are  scattered 
over  all  the  world;  the  faculty,  representing  in  its  training  the 
great  institutions  at  home  and  abroad,  now  numbers  more  than 
forty,  and  its  life,  made  delightful  by  reason  of  the  beauty  of  nature 
which  surrounds  it  and  the  characteristic  spirit  which  inspires  it, 
takes  fast  hold  upon  all  who  come  in  contact  with  it.     Besides  the 


regular  college,  work,  special  advantages  are  offered  in  Art,  Music, 
Oratory  and  Commerce.  Cornell  College  is  anxious  to  minister  to 
as  many  young  people  as  possible,  and  will  gladly  reply  to  inquiries 
in   regard   to   entrance   and   the   courses   offered. 


A  new  departmental  endowment  has  been  settled  upon  the  col- 
lege library.  The  Aonian  Literary  Society  has  endorsed  a  library 
of  German  literature  and   philology. 

Mr.  Clarence  V.  Gilliland,  class  of  1900,  who  has  been  Principal 
of  the  Academy  and  Professor  of  English  Bibles  in  Dakota  Wesleyan 
University  for  a  number  of  years,  has  been  elected  President  of 
Carleton    Institute    at    Farmington,    Mo. 

Professor  W.  H.  Norton,  head  of  the  department  of  Geology,  and 
author  of  "Elements  of  Geology,"  has  received  invitations  from  two 
state  universities,  to  serve  on  the  teaching  staff  of  their  summer 
schools,    at    their    summer    laboratory    stations. 

Dr.  George  H.  Betts,  '99,  Professor  of  Psychology,  has  sold  the 
copyright  of  his  recent  book,  "The  Recitation"  to  the  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company  of  Boston,  which  will  issue  the  book  in  the  River- 
side Series  of  Educational  Monographs,  edited  from  Teachers'  Col- 
lege   of    Columbia   University. 

Mr.  James  Carlton  Young,  of  the  class  of  '76,  has  recently  had 
conferred  upon  him  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  by  the  Re- 
public of  France,  for  "distinguished  service  in  promoting  the  study 
of  the  literature  of  France,  and  in  advancing  the  literature  of  the 
world."  A  full  page  portrait  of  Mr.  Young  and  a  statement  about 
the  remarkable  library  he  has  collected  recently  appeared  in  the 
"World's   Work." 

Professor  H.  A.  Miller  has  published,  through  the  Clayton  F. 
S  hum  way  Company  of  Chicago,  a  collection  of  nine  melodies,  har- 
monized and  adapted  by  him  on  the  basis  of  themes  of  American 
Indian  rhythms,  given  in  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Ethnology  reports.  The 
cover  bears  a  special  Indian  motive  design  surrounding  the  title 
"Melodic  Views  of  Indian  Life."  The  music  is  somewhat  weird  and 
is  of  great  ethnologic  and  artistic  interest. 

The  result  of  a  recent  investigation  shows  the  importance  of 
serious  work  on  the  part  of  a  college  student.  The  twenty-three  most 
successful  men  of  the  class  of  1894  at  Harvard  University  were 
designated  by  men  most  competent  to  judge  and  their  scholarship 
record  compared  with  those  of  twenty-three  other  members  of  the 
class  selected  at  random.  It  was  found  that  the  men  who  had  proved 
successful  in  life  had  received  nearly  four  times  as  many  "A's"  as 
those  in  the  other  group  of  twenty-three.  It  should  not  be  necessary, 
but  such  proofs  seem  to  be  needed  to  counteract  the  impression  that 
scholarship   is   not   a   thing   of   the   greatest   importance. 

Dr.  J.  R.  Van  Pelt,  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Bible,  is  editor 
of  the  forthcoming  "Methodist  School  Hymnal,"  which  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  printers.  The  book  has  been  in  preparation  for  more 
than  two  years  and1  will  represent  the  united  judgment  of  the  edi- 
tor and  a  very  competent  commit  lee  appointed  by  tin*  Board  of 
Sunday  Schools.  It  will  be  the  first  book  of  its  class  published  with 
like  official  sanction.  It  will  contain  about  300  Hymns  with  tunes 
besides  a  variety  of  special  "Services,"  consisting  of  selected  scrip- 
ture readings,  etc.  There  will  be  a  limited  number  of  now  hymns 
and  tunes,  Including  a  uew  composition  by  Director  Miller  and  one 
by  Mr.  T.  s.  Skinner.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  hymnal 
will  maintain  its  place  as  the  standard  book  of  song  for  the  Sunday 
Schools   in   the  denomination   for  a    long  time 


